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Individuality and 
Conformity 


NEW goal, recommended by our Survey 
[£\ Committee and adopted at Boston, 
recognizes a higher loyalty, a loyalty to 
mankind, not just to women (see October 
JouRNAL, page 53). This will be difficult 
to attain, will demand that we count as 
individuals. Can individuality exist in this 
age, an age characterized by conformity? 
As long as we are not compelled to conform 
in our thinking, as individuals we can use 
conformity to free our minds, time, and 
energy for the preservation of the individual. 

Moreover as responsible AAUW mem- 
bers we must provide today’s students with 
true education, a drawing out and develop- 
ment of their potentialities. To provide this 
kind of education, the chief emphasis must 
be placed on faculty rather than buildings. 
And it is essential that colleges, universities, 
and schools provide an atmosphere where 
the faculty can grow and be free and need 
not conform in thought. If the faculty are 
not provided such an atmosphere, we can- 
not expect students to develop as contribut- 
ing individuals. 

The opportunity for mental growth 
through contact with highly developed minds 
is the unique contribution of colleges and uni- 
versities. As parents, as teachers, as members 
of a community, we should better prepare 
our young people for this experience. We 
should help them to have faith; to develop 
self-discipline, humility, the courage of their 
convictions, powers of observation, and 
ability to cope with difficult problems and 
with failure. We should teach them to ob- 
serve the likenesses and differences in per- 
sons and nations not as problems, but as 
contributing to growth and understanding. 

If we thus dedicate ourselves we shall 
contribute to “the preservation of the in- 
dividual and of the creative spirit.’’ We will 
have strengthened the role of the individual 
in today’s world. 

Dorotuy W. WEEKs 
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Editor’s Memo 





ISTINGUISHED ”’is perhaps the best word 
D to describe several important con- 
tributions to this March 1958 JouRNAL. 
We are proud to present, as our lead arti- 
cle, Hugh Odishaw’s “International Geo- 
physical Year,” richly enlightening in its 
exposition of why political boundaries 
must be surmounted, in some fields, to 
obtain not only desirable data, but even 
adequate data for a total picture. To 
round out a theme begun in January, 
with Constance Warren’s ““ What Makes a 
Good College Teacher?” we publish in 
this issue President Blanding of Vassar’s 
“How Can Colleges Attract and Keep 
First-Rate Professors?” We are grateful 
to Miss Blanding for taking the time to 
prepare this for us. 

Take also of three important 
editorials, Dean May’s “Dual Neces- 
sity,’ Dr. Mueller’s ““No Easy Answer,” 
and Dorothy Weeks’ “Individuality and 
Conformity ” 
thoughtful important 
convention resolution, proposed by the 


note 


on the contents page a 
comment on an 


Survey Committee and passed with vigor. 
Our General Director often 
guishes herself and our Association by 


distin- 


her participation in top-level planning 
conferences in AAUW fields. She reports 
on two such meetings in ““ Woman’s Multi- 
ple Role” on page 185. 


Geo Gwe cH 


Other Headquarters Staff members have 
also contributed effectively to this Jour- 
NAL. In “The Third Report,’ Mary Haley 
Smith takes us behind the scenes of the 
International Grants Program in a warm 
and friendly fashion. Dr. Dolan has pre- 
pared an excellent piece, entitled “All 
Our Thirty-fifths ...” on the teacher 


recruitment research project conducted by 
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AAUW and the National Science Founda- 
tion. Notable is Edith Sherrard’s article 
on the voluntary organization, which in 
reviewing a recently published book adds 
a depth of comment which should set us 
all thinking about such associations as 
our own. 


Cw CHD CHD 


For many years, the March JouRNAL in 
off-convention years presented a legisla- 
tive ballot for our members’ considera- 
tion. Return of this ballot meant the re- 
moval of pages from the magazine, never 
desirable. So the JouRNAL staff share with 
the Legislative Committee enthusiasm 
about a new plan, which should stimulate 
livelier discussion of: the program at 
branch level. Read Mrs. Bain’s explana- 
tion of this method on pages 171-72, 
along with the comment by Alison Bell, 
our Legislative Associate. 


Cw CHD CHD 


The added years of life enjoyed by Ameri- 
can women today have created a span, be- 
tween youth and old age, that offers new 
leisure, and fresh opportunity for satisfy- 
ing service. In ““The Challenge of Middle 
Age,” Dr. Clark Tibbitts traces the causes 
of this phenomenon and points the way to 
fulfillment during these years. And Dr. 
John H. After 
Forty,” emphasizes the rewards for women 
the 
their own children are grown. 

We sent advance copies of Dr. Nie- 
meyer’s article to some of our members 
who have taken up teaching in middle 
life. The reactions of several are pub- 
lished with the article. Others will be in- 
cluded in Headquarters Mail in May, we 
hope. 


Niemeyer, in “Career 


entering teaching profession after 





THE AAUW 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


HE FRONT cover of this JouRNAL de- 
Toe the architect’s rendering of the 
new AAUW Center, the 
building whose construction was enthusi- 
astically voted by delegates to the Boston 
convention in June (see January JOURNAL, 
pages 73 and 112-114). This is another 
installment in the story; in January, you 
read about the selection of the site, the 
plans for the building, and the appoint- 
ment of a Building Fund Committee to 
make the 
money. 


Educational 


plans for raising necessary 

The new committee, meeting November 
9, set a goal of $1,500,000 as the amount 
to be raised toward the $2,000,000 esti- 
mated cost of the center. This represents 
approximately ten dollars for each mem- 
ber of the Association, so that a member 
may purchase as many “shares in the fu- 
ture” as she wishes at ten dollars a share. 
The goals for each branch and state have 
been set up in terms of ten dollars for each 
member of a branch, with membership 
counted as of March 1958. The branch 
will have met its goal when the total of 
its gifts reaches the average of ten dollars 
per member. The state will reach its goal 
when its contributions from branches, 
or from its own treasury, reaches the sum 
of ten dollars per member. 

It will be advantageous if each branch 
embarks on its program of fund raising 
at once, as early contributions effect a 
real saving in terms of interest on bor- 
rowed funds. Many branches may be 
able to meet the challenge of completing 
their goal by the Kansas City Convention 
in June 1959. A certificate symbolizing 
the branch’s shares in the future will be 
awarded to these pioneer branches, 


Many wish to give Special Gifts, be- 
cause of their great interest in the new 
center, or in honor of some member of 
AAUW whose service they want to recog 
nize. To secure these gifts, a Special Gifts 
Committee has been appointed, with Mrs. 
Arthur J. White as chairman. Special 
Gifts will be credited to the branches 
whether secured by the branch or the 
Special Gifts Committee. 

The campaign organization is com- 
posed of the Board of Directors, as an 
honorary committee; the Special Gifts 
Committee, and state fund raising chair 
men who will work with branch chairmen 
in each The the 
chairmen, as far as they had been secured 
at the date this issue of the JouRNAL went 
to press, are given on page 192. All con- 
tributions made by branch members 
should be paid directly to the branch 
chairman, who will forward these to 
Headquarters. 

We feel that each branch will meet this 
challenge in its own way. Therefore we 
are not suggesting money-making ideas 
at this time. We are interested in hearing 
about plans and ideas. Perhaps these will 
be passed on to others in later issues of 
the JouRNAL. 

The raising of $1,500,000 toward a 
building to serve the future as well as the 
present presents a great challenge, but 
not a difficult one for women with the 
vision and determination of the members 
of our Association. 


state. names of state 


— BuitpinG Funp ComMiITTEE 
Miss Flora Rawls, Chairman 
Mrs. Warner J. Ge ger 
Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin 
Mrs. Neville T. Massa 
Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor 
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IGY rocket launched to gather 
data on the upper atmosphere 


INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR 


BY HUGH ODISHAW 


LAUNCHING of the first artificial 


HE 
Tatellite by the Soviet Union drew the 


eves of men to the skies. In the months 
that followed, press and public discussion 
examined every aspect of this 
achievement. Yet the satellite program, 
pioneering and dramatic though it is, re- 
mains only a small fraction of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year effort. 

If our imaginations are to soar to space 
platforms and spaceships, I should like to 
suggest that our planet is in itself a price- 
less and provocative platform, warranting 
man’s keenest interest, study, and solici- 
tude. This 
ting - 
Year. 

The earth spins about its axis once a 
day and has a rotational speed of about 
one thousand miles per hour at the equa- 


almost 


our planet in its cosmic set- 
is the theme of the Geophysical 


tor. At the same time, it courses majesti- 
cally around the sun, in an elliptical orbit, 


Hugh Odishaw is Executive Director of the 
United States National Committee for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


at the leisurely pace of 67,000 miles per 
hour. Meanwhile, as part of the solar sys 
tem, it is moving about the center of our 
galaxy at a speed of some 500,000 miles 
per hour. 

Much of what happens on the surface of 
the earth and much of what determines 
the framework of man’s existence are es 
tablished by these relationships. Gravita- 
tional fields pull at the oceans and the 
solid earth itself. Winds and storms, ocean 
currents and waves are influenced by the 
rotation of the earth and energy from the 
sun. Visible and invisible particles and 
radiations from the sun, other stars, and 
the interplanetary medium bathe the earth 
and account for many of the phenomena 
in the upper and lower atmosphere that 
intimately and continually affect life on 
our planet. 

The International Geophysical Year is 
devoted to a study of these topics and 
processes. Formally it is an eighteen 
month period which began on July 1, 1957 
and ends on December 31, 1958. Into this 
period are compressed decades of normal 


observations and measurements, for sixty 


14] 
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seven nations are co-operating in this un 
precedented study of man and his physical 
Nore 


observers are 


environment. than ten thousand 


scientists and engaged in 
this intellectual adventure at more than 
2500 stations scattered around the earth 


and ranging from pole to pole. 


Three Fields of Scrutiny 


Thesubjectsunder scrutiny may be grouped 
in three categories. There are those con- 
cerned with the earth as a body: Seismol- 
ogy, gravity, and longitude and latitude 
determinations. Then there are those re- 
lating to the heat and water regimen, 
which make up weather and climate: Me- 
teorology, oceanography, and glaciology. 
Finally there are the subjects relating to 
the upper atmosphere, the sun and other 
stars, and space: Solar activity, cosmic 


rays, aurora and airglow, ionospheric phys- 


ics, and geomagnetism. Two important 
areas of activity are the rocket and sat- 
ellite programs, which concern powerful 


tools for studies in space. 


The Upper Atmosphere 


The sun is more than the source of almost 
all light and energy; it is also the source 
of many invisible particles and radiations 
that stream to the earth’s atmosphere. 
These phenomena are particularly evident 
during periods of maximum sunspot num- 
bers. The eleven year sunspot cycle has its 
current maximum in 1957-58, which was 
one of the reasons for choosing this period, 
because scientists are interested in a better 
understanding of the relationships between 
increased solar activity and upper atmos- 
phere physics. 

Sunspots are associated with solar flares 
and disturbances. Often visible to the eye 
as black patches, they are enormous: A 
hundred earths could be dropped into 
some of them. Flares often associated with 
sunspot regions eject gases hundreds of 
thousands of miles beyond the visible 
edge of the sun. Increased ultraviolet ra- 
diation, short X-rays, and sometimes cos- 
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mic ray showers occur in conjunction with 
these violent disturbances. 

The particles and radiations arriving in 
the vicinity of the earth have dramatic 
effects. The earth’s magnetic field in space 
is subject to storms which in turn create 
disturbances in the ionosphere. The latter, 
an electrically active region of the atmos- 
phere between forty and two hundred 
miles above the earth, behaves toward 
radio waves much as a mirror does to light. 
Long radio waves are reflected, permitting 
the transmission of signals over great dis 
tances. 


Source of Radio Fade-Out 


The electrical characteristics of the iono- 
sphere are largely established by ultra- 
violet light and X-rays from the sun. These 
radiations eject 


from atmos- 


pheric atoms so that charged particles are 


electrons 


present. During solar disturbances, there 
often is an intensification of this ionization 
process, frequently causing radio fade- 
outs and even total black-outs. During 
these periods, magnetic storms are also 
associated with ionospheric disturbances. 
The earth’s magnetic field in space fo- 
cuses charged particles from the sun and 
interplanetary medium. For this reason, 
charged particles tend to converge toward 
the magnetic poles. Because of this, the 
auroral displays are most frequent and 
brilliant in polar latitudes. Cosmic rays 
charged particles whose exact characteris- 
tics and origins are still inadequately 
known — are also deflected by the mag- 
netic field. The paths of weaker cosmic 
rays are bent to the magnetic poles and 
only the most energetic particles enter the 
atmosphere at equatorial latitudes. 
Simultaneous studies of all these par- 
ticles and events are under way through- 
out the world. Ground-based instruments 
probe the high atmosphere while balloons, 
aircraft, and rockets are used to obtain 
measurements lower 
portions of the atmosphere. Rockets and 
satellites are of great use in these studies, 


above the denser, 


because they permit man to send detecting 





INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Crevasses in Antarctica are a hazard to field parties, but pro- 
vide opportunity to study ice formation and movement 


devices high above the masking atmos- 
phere to take direct measure of phenomena. 


Tools for Research 


Rockets and satellites are, in short, tools 
for research. Rockets are particularly val- 
uable, because they reveal the variation of 
phenomena with altitude — for example, 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and 
density. Satellites extend the coverage 
possible with rockets in two ways: first by 
traversing vast expanses of space and, 
second, by enduring for appreciable peri- 
ods of time. These characteristics mean 
that satellites afford the prospect of secur- 
ing both time and space variations of 
phenomena in the upper atmosphere, hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles above the 
surface of the earth. 


Heat and Water 


Studies in meteorology, oceanography, 
and glaciology are in part concerned with 
a better understanding of weather and 
climate. Just as the phenomena in the 
upper atmosphere are interrelated, so too 
are the lower atmosphere, the seas, and 


the glaciers. Here again the sun plays a 


vital role, serving as the heat engine driv- 
ing the atmospheric and oceanic currents. 

Chains of meteorological stations from 
pole to pole permit observations of major 
atmospheric circulation patterns. Stations 
in remote regions like the Antarctic and 
the Arctic Basin provide data necessary 
to complete the picture of weather through- 
out the world and necessary for better 
weather forecasting. Of especial interest is 
the role of Antarctica in world weather, 
for this region of some six million square 
miles is the major depository of cold on 
our planet. 

Ships, crisscrossing the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, are measuring ocean cur- 
rents, sampling the waters, and examining 
the subsurface land mass. One of the sub- 
jects of interest is the dynamics of horizon- 
tal currents and their relationship to at- 
mospheric movement. Vertical currents 
are also under scrutiny. The up-welling of 
deep waters is of importance not only in 
terms of the phy sical aspects of oceanoy 
raphy but for their biological implications, 
for it is these currents which refertilize th 
surface waters and upon which the food 
stock of the seas is ultimately dependent. 
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Lowering coring device to se- 


cure ocean bottom sediment 


Water in every form is under examina- 
tion: Liquid in the oceans; vapor in the 
atmosphere, in solid form in the snow and 
ice sheets of the Arctic and Antarctic as 
well as in the glaciers that appear on every 
continent except Australia. The rate of 
accumulation and melting of snow and ice 
is linked to weather and climate. The re- 
ceding and advancing of glaciers, the levels 
of the seas, and the down-welling of polar 
waters are interrelated and, with the mo- 
tions of the air and the incident energy 
from the sun, determine the conditions of 
life at and near the surface of the earth. 


Earth’s Crust and Core 


Studies during the IGY in seismology, 
gravity, and longitude and latitude de- 
terminations are expected to improve our 
knowledge of the composition, size, and 
shape of the earth. Seismologists of fifty 
nations are examining the waves made by 
earthquakes and by explosions in order to 
about the 
Analysis of the paths and speeds of these 


learn more earth’s interior. 
waves yields information as to the com- 
position and structure of the earth’s in- 
terior. 

Just as the oceans are subject to tidal 
pulls of the moon, the solid earth itself is 
subject to such gravitational distortion. 
Although land tides are far from as large 
as ocean tides, they are appreciable. For 
example, Hawaii rises and falls as much as 
four inches every day! 

The gravitational pull of the earth itself 
is imperfectly known, varying from place 
to place. These variations depend upon 
the distance from a particular point to the 
center of the earth and upon local varia- 
tions in mass. Studies of gravity will yield 
a better map of the gravitational field, 
will assist in determining the earth’s shape, 
and will help improve geographic al liaps. 

Even the distances between land masses 
are in doubt. The location of continents 
with respect to each other is only known 
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to several hundred feet and the position of 


some islands is uncertain by as much as a 
mile or so. Star and moon observations in 
the longitude and latitude program are 
expected to improve our knowledge of 
distances and may shed light on such mo- 
tions as the continents themselves may 
have. 


Experiments in Concert 


Each of the eleven disciplines in the IGY 
is characterized by its planetary nature: 
Each requires study throughout the world 
if man is to have a complete picture of 
that field. For this reason, the interna- 
tional co-operative aspects of the IGY are 
crucial. No nation alone could adequately 
undertake the study of even a single dis 
cipline. Moreover the interrelationships 
among these fields of geophysics call for 
the simultaneous study of all of them. 
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The basic objective of the IGY is, ther 


fore, the conduct of measurements and 


observations in every discipline at as 
many places around the world as are nec 
essary for an adequate planetary view, 
taken at the same time in order to provide 
the time variation of phenomena. This 
objective of the IGY is being attained. 
The results of the IGY will be many 
and varied. Specific discoveries will be 
made; some have already come to light: 
The discovery of a ridge beneath the Arc- 
tic waters, the depth of ice at points in 
Antarctica, the presence of X-rays in the 
lower ionosphere. Some of the data are 
immediately useful: Weather data are 
promptly channeled into forecasts and one 
of the first 


sroved forecasting in the lower Southern 
I - 


consequences has been im- 
Hemisphere; ionospheric data are also 
used at once in the prediction of the best 
radio frequencies for long range communi- 
cations. 

But the most important results of the 
IGY will come from detailed analyses and 
studies of the data. These data, which will 


be archived in three world data centers 


National Academy of S$ 


and then made available even more widel) 
through publication, will represent an ut 
paralleled reservoir of fundamental 
formation. Research studies utilizing this 
body of raw data are destined to increas 
our understanding of the earth and its 
environs. Many of these studies will have 
practical application and it is rather easy 
to foresee such applications in radio com 
munications and weather forecasting. All 
of these studies will increase man’s mas 
tery of his environment. 

More important, however, is the basic 
knowledge that man will attain in this un 
precedented co-operative endeavorof many 
men and many nations. For man is above 


all a curious creature, compounded of 


matter and spirit, who seeks to know him 
self and the universe of which he is a part. 
In the words of Fridtjof Nansen, the Nor- 
wegian naturalist, 
statesman: 


Arctic explorer, and 


The history of the human race is a con- 
tinual struggle from darkness toward light. 
It is therefore to no purpose to discuss the 
use of knowledge; man wants to know and 
when he ceases to do so, he is no longer 
man. 


Antenna at New York Uni 
= versity tracks cosmic ray bal 
loons and receives experimental] 
from balloons 


data broadcast 
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HOW Can Colleges 





BY SARAH GIBSON BLANDING 


Attract and Keep 


First-Rate Professors? 


Y WHOM shall our institutions of higher 
B education be staffed with the demand 
increasing and the supply of teachers de- 
creasing? This is far more difficult to solve 
than how to maintain high standards for 
larger numbers of students, or find plant 
funds. What can a college do to attract 
and hold first-rate professors? 

First it must have a clear perception of 
distinction and quality. Wide knowledge 
in a particular field is essential, and the 
teacher must be capable of transmitting 
what he knows in a way that kindles a 
spark. Ways of fostering the critical facul- 
ties of his students must be sought, with 
the teacher drawing out the best of which 
each student is capable, and encouraging 
the most able to press the frontiers of a 
discipline beyond presently known bound- 
aries. A college teacher should also recog- 
nize that his own discipline must be an 
part of the total curriculum. 
Otherwise a valuable aspect of his faculty 
membership will be lost. 


integral 


The college teacher is expected to be 
friend, guide, and counselor to his stu- 
dents; to contribute to the intellectual life 
of his campus and community, and to 
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maintain good relationships with a wide 
variety of people, from the trustees to the 
lowliest employee of the college and be- 
yond. It is further assumed that a first- 
rate teacher will continue active study of 
his own scholarly field. 


{cademic Freedom 


Persons who elect to teach are sensitive, 
quick to resent interference with anything 
they believe inherent in the blessings of 
liberty and the uninhibited pursuit of 
knowledge. The right to criticize and 
strike out against erroneous ideas is in- 
cluded. This does not mean that faculty 
members feel no responsibility for teaching 
the values that have stood as beacons to 
men through the Rather it 
means freedom to teach, write, and speak 
of those values and expose whatever they 


centuries. 


consider wrong or unjust. 

The recent persecution of faculty mem- 
bers in this country has had an impact not 
only upon those presently teaching but 
also on the young scholar who has not yet 
entered the field. In the present buyers’ 
market, the colleges most apt to attract 
the able young scholar will be those giving 
the greatest assurance that academic free- 
dom will be defended to the death! 





HOW TO ATTRACT 

The quality of the student body and the 
standards of work demanded by an insti- 
tution are also criteria that play a part. 
The teacher is expected to challenge his 
students to their best effort, but the re- 
verse is equally true. 

Tools with which to teach are essential. 
the 
external aspect of the building in which he 


The able teacher cares little about 


works, is not apt to request a shiny new 
desk, or contour chair, for his office 
provided he has an office! What does at- 
tract him is the availability of facilities 
that will What 
about the library? How much financial 
support may he expect for the purchase of 
recent publications? Is 
adequate? 


enhance his teaching. 


the laboratory 


Teaching Loads 


The responsibility of a faculty extends far 
beyond lectures and discussions. While the 
teaching load may appear reasonable, a 
faculty member’s workweek may run as 
high as fifty or sixty hours. 

A wise board of trustees delegates to the 
faculty the control of educational policy, 
but faculties sometimes fail to distinguish 
between policy making and the implemen- 
tation of policy. When asked to accept 
nomination for an elective committee, to 
decline is injurious to the individual’s 
standing with his colleagues. But to sit for 
two hours in a meeting to decide a minor 
policy point can be frustrating. If we are 
to maintain first-rate teachers, we must 
relieve them of some of their burdens, and 
be prepared to expand the system of 
leaves, so that more frequent periods may 
be entirely devoted to scholarly work. 

Colleges are inclined to resist any in- 
novation that appears to break the direct 
teacher-student relationship. Satisfactory 
use of junior assistants and mechanical 
equipment may have to be learned. Every- 
one is ready for adequate clerical and sten- 
ographic aid, now more often than not 
lacking. 

Leaves of absence with adequate pay are 
essential. The argument, frequently heard, 


AND KEEP 


FIRST-RATE PROFESSORS 


that the long vacations enjoyed by most 
faculty relieve the institution from grant- 
ing leaves with pay is faulty. Faculty 
members worth their salt use their sum- 
mer either to enrich their teaching or to 
pursue their own research. Since teaching 
is probably the most demanding of all oc 
cupations, one could wish that the faculty 
member would once in a while, during a 
summer recess, bring himself to do nothing 
connected with his work! 


Leaves of Absence 


Leaves bring rich returns to the college. 
But the usual policy is to grant leaves 
only to those faculty members with tenure. 
This side-steps the young scholar, who 
even more than his distinguished colleague 
may need refreshment. 

To the brilliant young man or woman 
with a natural bent for teaching, the most 
discouraging aspect of a college career is 


the time-lag between a beginning appoint 


ment and a professorship. Assuming an 
initial appointment at the level of the 
assistant professorship, cana gifted teacher 
anticipate a full professorship within a 
ten-year span, or must he wait longer? 
The seemingly endless progression through 
the ranks at contract periods is often too 
long. There are many instances where a 
young and able teacher has given up in 
despair of being appointed to a professor- 
ship before the age of fifty! 


Exploitation Must End 


Adequate compensation and attendant 
benefits are the crux of the problem of 
faculty recruitment and retention. From 
have 
been exploited. It was Chaucer who long 


time immemorial, college teachers 
ago said “And gladly would he learn and 
gladly teach.” But it 
who said, referring to teachers, They 
have a look 


cape.” College teachers have always taught 


was also Chaucer 


hollow and a_ threadbare 


gladly, but their remuneration has rarely 
reflected more than a meager pittance. 
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There have always been some whose in- 
nate love of learning and desire to teach 
are so strong that salaries are secondary. 

Never have there been, however, enough 
teachers of first-rate ability both able and 
willing to ignore pecuniary reward. In the 
future, there will be fewer. Scholars with 
exceptional ability and a love for academic 
life will continue to be born or made, but 
circumstances determining the choice of a 
the 
time, multiple openings where scholarly 


profession have changed. At same 
interests and research ability are amply 
rewarded now exist outside the academic 
world. Government agencies and industry 
are not pursuing all scholars as hotly as 
they solicit scientists, but they are put- 
ting more and more effort into attract- 
— to well- 


ing specialists — trained brains 


paid nonacademic positions. 
What 


must assuredly have, is an income that 


college teachers do want, and 


permits them to recoup some of the invest- 
ment made during the long period of prep- 
aration. Also they must have sufficient 
income to clothe, feed, and educate their 
children decently; to buy the books and 
periodicals in their special fields and some 
of those read by other educated people; 
to go to professional meetings now and 
again; to participate in the philanthropy 
of the community; to take the family on 
an inexpensive vacation, and even once in 
a while to have a real fling. 


Problem Increasingly Acute 


The problem of adequate compensation 
has become more and more acute as the 
cost of living has risen. The American 
public is awakening to the debt we owe 
college teachers, and as a result salaries 
have started to climb, but the climb is not 
comparable to increases in other fields. 
In Teaching Salaries Then and Now, 
Beardsley Ruml points out that the typi- 
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cal salary paid to professors in 1953 was 
two percent below that paid in 1904 — in 
contrast to advances of up to 150 percent 
in income derived from many businesses 
and several of the other professions. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1953, personal income per 
capita in terms of constant purchasing 
power increased sixty-seven percent; ac- 
tual dollar per capita income increased 
threefold in this period. The average in- 
come reflected great increases in wages 
and salaries in a large variety of occupa- 
tions. 


More Fringe Benefits Needed 


During the same period, the purchasing 
power of college teachers actually fell 
from two to approximately ten percent. 
Meanwhile the opportunities for larger 
incomes in other fields of activity for in- 
dividuals qualified for teaching increased. 

Most colleges recognize the importance 
of some pension system, generally on a 
matching basis. While many of these sys- 
tems are inadequate, the college professor 
can at least look forward to a modest re- 
tirement income. The forward-looking col- 
lege is increasingly finding it an advantage 
to contribute a greater proportion of such 
pension costs and to adopt other benefits, 
such as group insurance and major medical 
insurance plans. Also important is ade- 
quate college housing, for the teaching 
profession has become increasingly ori- 
ented toward family life. 

The question is whether higher educa- 
tion will be equal to the tasks ahead. This 
depends in large measure on the ability of 
the colleges to staff their faculties with 
able teachers and to give these men and 
women a suitable environment for their 
work, with a scale of pay commensurate 
to their task of training citizens for leader- 
ship in making the difficult decisions that 
surely lie ahead. 





The Challenge of 
MIDDLE AGE 


BY CLARK TIBBITTS 


ACK BENNY reached, but for many years 
J did not pass, his thirty-ninth birthday. 
Old people, no doubt inspired in part by 
Benny, have frequently expressed the 
view that longer life would be welcomed 
if the added years could be placed between 
the ages of thirty-nine and forty. While it 
may not seem so to those who are old to- 
day, this is almost exactly what our mod- 
ern civilization is doing for us. We have 
literally created a new period of life, mid- 
dle age, and we have placed it squarely 
between early adulthood and old age. This 
may seem like a rash assertion. Accord- 
ingly we are justified in asking a number 
of questions about it. What is this period 
of middle age? Where did it come from? 
What does it mean? 

Little studied in the past, middle age is 
now undergoing careful examination and 
has even been brought under the scien- 
tist’s microscope, as in the University of 
Chicago’s Kansas City study of men and 
women forty to seventy years of age. Al- 


ready it is being recognized as a clearly 


Assistant Director of the Special Staff on Aging, 
United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Dr. Tibbitts is the coauthor of 
Aging in the Modern World. 


identifiable period of changing adult roles, 
and a definite turning point in maturity. 

Early adulthood, full of vigor and an- 
ticipation, is devoted to creating a family, 
establishing a career, finding a place in the 
community, and developing adult rela- 
tionships. At some time in the late forties 
or early fifties, however, most adults begin 
torealize that these goals are being achieved 
and that they are entering a new phase of 
life. 

Gradually, though it may seem all at 
once, their children have grown up and 
set out on their own, leaving behind hours 
and years of time for new roles and activi- 
ties. Community responsibilities such as 
the scouts and the P.T.A. are turned over 
to the rising generation of new parents. 
Those who are gainfully employed tend to 
find their careers established (though for 
some middle age brings renewed effort for 
advancement) and often begin to look for 
avocational occupations. 

Middle age brings other changes, too. 
Physical appearance is altered and we note 
a decline in energy reserve and in other 
capacities. It is equally proper to note, 
however, that most of these declines may 
be offset for a lengthening period of time. 

The physical requirements of living are 
less arduous in our machine society. Ex- 
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perience and wisdom enhance our capacity 
for exploring life and meeting its problems. 
Maturity brings a shift, as Professor Rob- 
ert Havighurst points out, from emphasis 
on physical attributes to growing interest 
in human relationships and mental activ- 
itv. And, finally, though most of us have 
many years ahead of us, we come to the 
realization that life has measurable length 
after all and that if we are going to plan 
the later years, as we planned the earlier 
the time to do it is at hand. 

In brief, then, middle age appears to be 


Ones, 


a stage of life in which early adult roles are 
completed, or tapering off, with a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of free 
time available to us. It may also be a 
period of restlessness and stock-taking, 
(Anne Lindbergh describes in her 
delightful Gift from the Sea, and of need for 


defining new goals for the added years of 


such as 


living. There are some declines, but these 
appear to be offset by gains which leave us 
with high potential and readiness for en- 
riched living. 


From Where Does It Come? 


Longer life 
free time 


a new period of life — more 
to what do we owe them? In 
essence, they are the fruits of our scientific 
and technological civilization. 

Improved nutrition, control of infec- 
tious disease, and better medical diagnosis 
and treatment have added eight vears to 
the average length of life since 1940 and 
five times that number since 1850. Simul- 
taneously machines and energy from nat- 
ural sources have been developed to do 
most of our work for us and to give us an 
economy of abundance. Today 4500 horse- 
power hours of. energy are produced in 
creating the goods and services consumed 
by each man, woman, and child in a year, 
ten times the amount available per person 
a century ago. 

The consequences are phenomenal. The 
standard of living is twice as high as in 
1900, although the length of the workweek 
has declined from nearly sixty hours to 
forty. 
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Complete retirement from work in late 
middle age is rapidly becoming a part of 
our way of life. Household work has been 
greatly simplified and many tasks which 
formerly occupied women throughout their 
from the 
home. These are enormous changes, but 
they are only 


lives have been moved away 


forerunners of things to 
come. Medical research is promising still 
better health and control of diseases which 
are now the major causes of death among 
adults. Fully automatic machines pow- 
ered by nuclear and solar energy promise 
still greater production and even shorter 
work foreseeable 


hours of within the 


future. 


What Does It Mean? 


How shall we regard these changes? What 
do they mean for the individual? Students 
of social change say that we are in transi- 
work-centered to a leisure- 
Work will be necessary, 
to be sure, to maintain and increase the 


tion from a 


centered s¢ ciety : 


benefits already won and to provide for 
oncoming generations. But for the first 
time in human history, man has leisure 
not for rest and recuperation alone but for 
its own sake. 

Now we begin to see that we have “time 
for living,” which by no happenstance is 
the title of a provocative book-length 
essay by that keen philosopher George 
Soule. Slowly it is dawning upon us that 
we have opportunity to choose at least 
some of the interests we shall pursue. Mid- 
dle age may well permit reinstatement of 
interests perforce laid on the shelf during 
early adulthood. It may come to be a new 
period of growth, a gift of life for realiza- 
tion of ourselves, for true fulfillment. 

How shall we use it? What are the roles 
and interests that will give us a sense of 
growth and fulfillment? Will we put forth 
the effort to learn and succeed in them? 
Will society recognize them as legitimate 
occupations for adults? Some of these 
questions are now being explored by nu- 
merous individuals, groups, and research- 
ers. Some were examined at the University 





THE CHALLENGE 


of Michigan’s Tenth Anniversary Confer- 
ence on Aging, which pioneering and 
imaginative Dr. Wilma Donahue organ- 
ized around the theme “Free Time — 
Challenge of Maturity.” What then lies 
ahead? 


Fulfillment Roles for Middle Age 


Every society includes a considerable num- 
ber of people whom David Riesman calls 
“autonomous” (self-directed) and who 
are described by anthropologist Leo Sim- 
mons as “culture creators.’ These are the 
intellectually curious, adventurous indi- 
viduals who are satisfied only when they 
are seeking new ways to exploit life and 
find better living for themselves and their 
fellows. It is they who discover new roles 
and set new patterns of behavior. Perhaps 
we can find clues to the middle age roles of 
the future if we observe how they are 
using their new leisure time. 

Some are giving their time to voluntary 
service to the community. An immense 
amount of the effort expended in main- 
taining healthy communities is contrib- 
uted free by those who are inspired to 
improve social well-being and the oppor- 
tunities are legion. Many older men and 
women report that they find satisfaction 
in retirement only when they learn how to 
serve their fellow men. 

An increasing number of middle-aged 
men and women are showing concern over 
the military threat of the extinction of the 
human race, the decline of personal free- 
dom, the prevalence of mental illness and 
juvenile delinquency, and other problems 
arising out of our complex civilization and 
are looking for ways to understand and 
control them. Plato argued that free men 
should be relieved of economic responsi- 
bility at middle age in order to spend their 
time discovering ways to improve the so- 
cial order. Today Pennsylvania’s famed 
psychiatrist Dr. Maurice Linden advances 
the challenging idea that middle age un- 
covers in most of us a desire to find endur- 
ing social values and to erect them as 
guideposts for future generations. 


OF MIDDLE AGE 


Perhaps we can say that the insertion 
into the life cycle of a new period of 
twenty years or more characterized by 
increasing time and freedom provides the 
opportunity for the mature deliberation 
and democratic action so urgently needed. 
And it is a hopeful sign that so many or- 
ganizations like the American Association 
of University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, and B’nai B'rith are find- 
ing membership acceptance of their pro- 
grams in national affairs. 

Understanding carries with it the need 
for education and this is another activity 
to which middle-aged people are returning 
as they find the responsibilities of early 
adulthood tapering off. Some are going 
back to college classrooms; some are par- 
ticipating in study-discussion groups spon 


sored by organizations, or by university 


extension services; some are helping to 
organize study groups around radio and 
television programs. All are keenly aware 
that learning must be a lifelong process in 
any rapidly changing society. 


Opportunity for Personal 
Enrichment 


Still others in middle age are seizing upon 
longer life as an opportunity for personal 
enrichment through achievement of greater 
understanding and appreciation of the mu 
sic, art, and poetry in our cultural heri 
tage. And some are responding to the crea- 
tive urge to develop their own. skills. 
Hundreds of adult men and women, for 
example, are finding a whole new way of 
life in the New Hampshire program of arts 
and crafts, with its opportunities for edu 
cation, self-expression, social contacts, and 
recognition of achievement. 

Family life in the relatively stable nine- 
teenth century household and community 
adequately nourished the needs of most 
older people for companionship, security, 
and useful activity. But the large family 
group and frequent intergeneration con- 
tacts are slowly disappearing in our in- 
creasingly mobile, anomic, urban society. 

Some middle-aged parents are finding 
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new relationships with their adult children 
which are mutually satisfying and do not 
interfere with the independence of either 
generation. Increasingly, however, mem 
bers of the new middle-aged generation 
are turning to informal associations of 
peers, voluntary organizations, and social 
groups as the means for meeting their 
needs as social beings. There is a measur- 
able tendency of the aged to withdraw 
from participation, but several studies 
show that those who retain their member- 
ships and active roles are the ones more 
likely to find happiness and health in the 
added years. 

This is a quick review of the interests 
which are being developed by the more 
adventurous among us. Somewhere in this 
wealth of opportunity must lie the key to 
middle age as the new prime of life, as the 
invitation to personal fulfillment sought 
throughout man’s history, now on the 
threshold of reality. 

These are some of the possibilities open 
to us, but how do we achieve them for all? 
How can we which 
every middle-aged individual finds oppor- 
tunity to decide how he will use his free 


create a climate in 
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time? How will he develop his own per 
sonality as he alone sees fit? 

The culture which defines our behavior 
is embedded in tradition and is not easily 
modified. A society which has placed its 
highest values on work and parenthood 
roles does not easily recognize the legiti- 
macy of noneconomic uses of leisure time. 
And people who have long regarded the 
later vears as a period of decline and grad- 
ual withdrawal from life do not readily 
come to view these ve ars as a period of 
new growth and development. A fixed 
focus on youth, strength, and beauty does 
not quickly refocus on middle age even 
with its experience, mellowness, and op- 
portunity for freedom. 
face. Fortu- 
nately we know that people do learn and 
that 
adapt themselves to the changing circum- 
stances and needs of their members. Man 
long ago learned to modify his culture and 
has been doing it ever since. We can learn 
to recognize self-fulfillment in a free so- 
ciety as man’s supreme objective. How 
shall we proceed to do it? This, I aver, is 
the challenge of middle a 


These are facts we must 


attitudes do change. Societies do 


re 
Bo: 


THE TEACHER. — Gouache 





BY JOHN H. NIEMEYER 


Career AFTER FORTY 


HE DEMANDS of a rapidly growing pop- 
“Salen and an expanded economy, the 
almost universal need for families to fi- 
nance a sharply increased standard of liv- 
ing, plus the individual striving for a 
richer life experience have combined today 
to bring women into professional work in 
ever-increasing numbers. Of the twenty- 
two million women now gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States, the largest 
single group — close to one million 
teachers. 


are 


There is a particularly heavy demand 
for teachers for our enormously increased 
child population. Consistently Americans 
regard education not as a luxury, but asa 
necessity for group progress, and indeed to 
our survival as a free people. And a great 
many Americans realize that we need not 
only more teachers but better teachers. 

One of the notable trends in teacher 
education today is the search for candi- 
dates among women who have earned 
their bachelor’s degrees some time ago 
and whose degrees were not necessarily in 
education. An increasingly large number 
of women are going into teaching long 
after completing their formal education. 

Many of us who specialize in the educa- 
tion of teachers feel that some of the very 


John HT. Niemeyer is President of the Bank 
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best teachers come from this group. For 
these women, more and more colleges and 
universities are opening up teacher train- 
ing programs. An Idea in Action: New 
Teachers for the Nation’s Schools (Pam- 
phlet No. 2, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 20 cents) lists and describes some 
of these programs. 

What is it like to train for a new profes- 
sion when you are in your thirties, forties, 
or even fifties? What about the home re- 
sponsibilities of the mature woman in 
relation to her professional life? What are 
some of the rewards and problems of 
teaching? 


Investment in the Future 


There are many reasons why the mature 
woman often turns to teaching in prefer- 
ence to other kinds of jobs. A genuine 
liking for children and a feeling of being 
able to relate well to them, as well as to 
people in general, are reasons frequently 
given by mature students. A conviction 
that learning and school life for children 
can be exciting and full of meaning be- 
yond what the adult ever experienced in 
her early years is another frequently men- 
tioned reason. Many women feel that 
teaching offers them a chance to invest 
more of themselves in work which is im 
portant for the world, work in which they 
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will be appreciated not only for their 
knowledge but for their worth as individ- 
uals. 

I have frequent occasion for talking or 
corresponding with mature women who 
are about to enter, or have recently en- 
tered, teaching. I recently wrote to one 
such person who had held a responsible 
executive secretary position asking why 
she made the shift. Her reply was: 


Yes, my office job was a good one and was 
interesting, but it still involved dull repe 
tition and meaningless work that I tired 
| 


of. Teaching represented to me a profes 


sion which would hold a constant interest 


because it involved working with chil- 
dren, entailing self-involvement in their 


growth, welfare, education, and social ad 
justment. Teaching during the past six 
months has upheld my expectations. No 
has NEVER 


matter what it has been, it 


been dull! 


Many of the mature women who turn to 
teaching are mothers. The mother of sev- 
eral children has had practice in being a 
manager and in coping with small sudden 
crises — often simultaneous ones! She has 
learned much about child development by 
experiencing it herself. 

But, the reader of this article may ask, 
why do I, a college graduate who has raised 
a family, or carried re sponsibility in some 
profession, need special training for teach- 
ing? Isn't teaching largely a matter of per- 
sonality, prot ided one has a basically sound 
education? 

To an important extent, teaching is a 
matter of personality and personal rela- 
tions. Yet some of the same personality 
interest in 


factors people, ability to 


relate to people — are important in the 
practice of medicine, but none of us would 
advocate basing the requirements for med- 
deal practice on personality alone. 


Many 


afraid that they have forgotten so much 


4 


mature college graduates are 


of the content that they learned in their 
own college years that they will be unable 
to keep up with younger people when 
they return to studying. 
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I have not found this fear to be justified. 
In the first place, the nature of the teacher 
training year is very different from the 
nature of most liberal arts colleges. In the 
teachers’ college, not only content, but 
the ability to pass. one’s knowledge and 
interest on to children is stressed. Aca- 
demic work is interwoven with practical 
student teaching. It is related not merely 
to a body of absolute knowledge, but to 
the children who will be learning. Ob- 
servation and learning the techniques of 
observation become important. 


Dual Approach Well Grasped 


The student teacher is not passively ac- 
quiring information; she is always con- 
cerned with the process of giving it to 
others in intelligible terms, of making it 
interesting, of gearing it to the intellectual 
level of the children in her class. Indeed 
the mature students I have known have 
often been able to grasp this dual ap- 
proach better than those fresh from col- 
lege. 

The mother of a family who considers 
entering the teaching profession must con- 
sider one particularly important question. 
Can she carry her family responsibilities 
and fill a teaching position adequately? 
This question is one which each individual 
must answer for herself. 

The older students at my own training 
institution who have combined home and 
professional responsibilities most success- 
fully have been mothers of school age 
rather than nursery age children. Their 
husbands have been what 
their wives were doing and ready to play 


interested in 


an active part in family life; for example, 
taking the older children to their school 
when the mother is needed on her job 
early. In one case, the husband did part- 
time work and so could be at home with 
the eight-year-old daughter after school 
when the mother stayed for meetings and 
parent conferences. 

In other cases, women going back into 
teaching have relied on a grandmother 
living with the family, or on a housekeeper, 
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with a 
neighbor for help with the children. Cer 


or on some regular arrangement 


tainly dependable and steady help at home 
is necessary if a mother is to feel comforta- 
ble in her professional role. 

Of course, even with such help at home, 
there are still problems 
P.T.A. meetings that take place in the 
evening, the mother’s double work load. 
But there are compensating advantages. 


sudden illnesses, 


As children grow to older elementary and 
high school years, they have less need for 
the constant care they required in their 
early years. They often feel proud, also, 
of what their mothers are doing. Many 
mothers find that their work with children 
in the classroom makes them 
laxed and gives them more perspective 
their children. It 
quently makes them more interesting peo- 


more re- 


about own also fre- 
ple for their children to grow up with! 

Of course, the difficulties are many, and 
they should be weighed carefully before 
the woman college graduate makes her 
decision. But if she can meet the difficul- 
ties and add another person to the small 
but growing group of master teachers 
whom we so desperately need, a whole 
magical world of satisfactions will be 
opened to her. 

wo CHD of 
AAUW has been actively concerned with 
the ever-growing need for teachers in the 
postwar world. Many branches have de- 
veloped projects after study of the ma- 
terials in our Teacher Recruitment Kit, 
which includes, among other aids, the 
provocative report entitled “Be One 
Or Win One,” in which Education Chair- 
men tell how they have secured new teach- 
ers. See also “Illinois for Teachers” in 
the January 1956 JouRNAL. 

Advance copies of Dr. Niemeyer’s arti- 
cle were sent to a number of our members 
who have embraced teaching as a career 
in middle life. Their individual comments 
have been so revealing that we are happy 
to present a group of them here, regretful 
only that exigencies of space make it im- 
possible to publish more of the letters re- 
ceived. — Eprror 


1 Sound Program 


Dr. Niemever’s article helped me to crys 
thinking of the 
five years, during which time I have r 
turned to a full-time teaching job. I had 
not taught for fifteen yea 
own son was needing me 


tallize somewhat my pasl 


rs because my 


as he grew into 
his teens. Now with those years of my own 
continuous growth and learning added to 
first 


vears of teaching experience, I see 


eight 
the 
teaching job from quite a different view 
point. 


my original training and the 


The joys of teaching are many and won- 
derful 


is the one who has, first of all, adequate 


to the right person. That person 


training to feel self-assured, who has a 
genuine love of children and the ability to 
work with them at their own level, and 
who has, above all, a sense of values in 
life that are not in any way measured in 
terms of money. It seems to me, and ap- 
parently to Dr. Niemeyer also, that be- 
cause the latter characteristics may more 
frequently be those of a mature person, 
the program of teacher training and re 
cruitment among college graduates of 
some years ago is a sound and rewarding 
one. 

Although I, personally, always enjoyed 
teaching, even as a beginning teacher, | 
feel that the satisfaction I now get is far 
greater because I am able to give so much 
more to the boys and girls of my classes. 
My own training in teaching techniques 
and psychology has always served me well. 
However, the sympathetic understanding 
of children and their needs which has de- 
veloped for me through the experiences of 
the years has been of the greatest value in 
my present teaching. Counterbalancing 
the various family adjustments that do 
have to be made, there is the far greater 
pe rsonal satisfaction of serving well in a 
time of great need and of helping to direct 
and enrich the lives of so many boys and 
girls of our land. 

— Auice F. Locker 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Student Teaching at 52! 


After reading Dr. Niemeyer’s article I 
was convinced that I had done the right 
thing in securing my teaching certificate 
for the State of Illinois, where I now re- 
side. All the additional training I needed 
to meet the requirements for this state 
was a course in United States History 
(this is a recent requirement), to pass a 
test on the United States and State con- 
stitutions, and ONE AND ONE THIRD HOURS 
MORE of Student Teaching! None of the 
colleges near my home (suburban Chi- 
cago) would accept me unless I had one 
year’s residence — on campus, before I 
took my Student Teaching. This I could 
not do. Aurora College was the answer to 
my problem. This small college had made 
a special ruling for “us oldsters” to pick 
up what we needed in their Education De- 
partment in order to qualify. There were 
five like myself in this class. 

Doing my student teaching at the age 
of 52 was the hardest thing that I have 
ever done, but the most rewarding. Ten 
weeks of “family planning,” driving 34 
miles a day, grading papers at night, mak- 
ing lesson plans, attending Junior High 
functions at night, washing, ironing, shop- 
ping and cooking was truly a colossal task 
for me. But I did it, and my family (two 
daughters ages 11 and 14 and a wonderful 
husband) were most co-operative and we 
all felt that it was not just a “notion” 
that I had, but security for our future — 
if we need it, plus the fact that I could 
help relieve the teacher shortage in our 
community. 

I have been doing substitute work and 
other short hour tasks. Perhaps when my 
girls are away at college, or even married, 
I may be teaching full time. It is fun 
working and teaching children again, the 
most satisfactory task I have ever done. I 
do hope that some of the people who are 
putting this off will try to get their re- 
quired work completed and become teach- 
ers once again. 

— PauLINE W. WANDSCHNEIDER 
Downers Grove, Til. 
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Family Co-operation 


Dr. Niemeyer has given a splendid picture 
of the rewards of entering teaching at a 
mature age with which I sincerely concur. 
I have observed, also, that teacher train- 
ing courses superimposed on a Liberal Arts 
education supply a backlog of knowledge 
that a teacher can use advantageously to 
enrich her classroom work. For actual sur- 
vival America must train to fuller capac- 
ity its children’s minds. It is not enough 
to supply the means for higher education; 
we must also stimulate the desire for ac- 
quiring it. Who is better qualified to do 
this than a woman who is personally prov- 
ing afresh the value of her own college 
education even though acquired years 
ago? 

To help finance our children’s college 
education I became a supply teacher in 
our local schools. A supply teacher has the 
opportunity to “sample” various age lev- 
els and can then better decide her prefer- 
ence. My choice was five-year-olds and I 
accepted a regular part time Kindergarten 
position. As a method of acquainting new 
teachers with the procedure in our particu- 
lar system a most helpful Institute was 
conducted by our Superintendent and 
Supervisors. In order to obtain a teaching 
license in New York state a teacher must 
submit her college records to a State 
Board for review. This Board decides how 
many additional credits in education are 
needed. She may then make arrangements 
with one of the State Teachers Colleges to 
obtain these over a designated period of 
years by evening extension courses or 
summer school attendance. During this 
period all authorities, both State and lo- 
cal, make every effort to be most helpful. 

By stressing co-operative effort our 
family adjustment to my teaching has 
been most successful. Our children now 
regularly assume routine household tasks 
which they did formerly on a desultory 
volunteer basis. This is good discipline for 
them and they welcome the additional 
allowance which accompanies it. To a 
certain extent my husband and I have had 
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to curtail our social life which we regret. 
We try to avoid letting this influence our 
children’s lives and our home remains the 
center of our neighborhood youth activi- 
lies as it has always been. When our 
younger daughter enters college, I may 
take a full time teaching position to help 
fill the void which so often exists among 
mothers who find their formerly almost 
too active lives empty of purpose when 
their children leave home. Most impor- 
tant of all, however, is the satisfaction and 
happiness I personally feel in being of 
service to the community and its future 
citizens. 
Lypra C. ANDREWS 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Change Not Difficult 


What are my reactions to Dr. Niemeyver’s 
article on the mature teacher? Bravo! say 
L: 

Influenced by the appeals in the Jour- 
NAL and at local branch meetings for col- 
lege graduates to help during the present 


shortage of teachers, I enrolled in a couple 
of Saturday classes at the University of 
Michigan. 


I had some doubts about my ability to 
return, after twenty-five years, to the 
classroom as a student. To my delight I 
found my marks were better than those 
of undergraduate days. I found, also, that 
many who were enrolled in my classes 
were nearly as old (and some older!) than 
I. Altogether I found this study so satisfy- 
ing.that I completed requirements for a 
Master’s degree. 

My undergraduate study was done at 
an excellent college. And yet, in a quarter 
of a century, how much change has been 
made in the content of education courses 
and in the methods of teaching teachers! 
The content is more practical and is based 
on the findings of much recent research. | 
would not have missed this new informa- 
tion, if for no other reason than to better 
tutor my grandchildren! 

My previous teaching experience had 
been with high school students, but I 


found I was now needed in the later el 

mentary. Actually the change was easict 
than one might have expected. Having 
reared a boy, now in the twelfth grade, | 
have taken my turn, like most mothers, a! 
leading a cub scout den and teaching 
Sunday School classes. I have been happy 
to find that children at this age bring their 
eagerness, their curiosity, and their amaz 
ing energy to the schoolroom as they do to 
their other activities. 

My family and I feel that during the 
past three years I have done my 
teaching. They do not feel neglected. Their 
lives, as well as mine, have been enriched 


best 


by much new knowledge which comes 
continuously to our attention. My per 
sonal gain, too, has been in a new sense of 
confidence in myself, of economic and 
emotional security. 

As Dr. Niemeyer has said, this return 
of a mature woman to teaching opens up 
for her “‘a whole magical world of satis 
factions.” I most sincerely recommend it 
to others. 

— Exare WoLre 
Jackson, Mich. 


Workshop in Secondary Education 


About three years ago when I was Educa- 
tion Chairman of the Wilmington Branch 
of A.A.U.W., we decided that one of the 
fastest ways to help alleviate the teacher 
shortage would be to get mature women, 
who had trained as teachers, to re-enter 
the profession. The University of Dela 

ware agreed to set up a 6 hour extension 
course the following year called * Work- 
shop in Secondary Education” for women 
or men who had, at some time, been certi 

fied for secondary teaching. The 6 hours 
were necessary to satisfy Delaware certifi 

cation requirements. The course carried 
only undergraduate credit the 
Graduate School was not willing to give 
credit for an experimental course that had 
no required text and no final examina 

tions. Without exception, the 30 members 
of the class agreed that the course was 
superior to any of the standard education 


because 
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courses they had had in college or grad job than I do in class. Guidance involves 
uate schools. a great deal of routine work in keeping 

In October, 1957, I took a position as an 
assistant guidance counselor in the high 
school our children attend. I believe it 
was a very satisfactory year for all con- 
cerned. My husband felt that I was home 
more and that my health and disposition 


permanent records ete. but no two days 
are ever the same. While there are some 
children we will never help, there are al- 
ways those that you can and you feel that 
you have done the best you can for the 
were better than when I was involved in others. I also feel that T have, in a small 
volunteer work. My son goes out for al] ™easure, helped the school understand the 
the athletics, so Tam still home more than parents better and vice versa. 

he is. I took two more extension courses Auice L. WILson 
although I have learned far more on the Wilmington, Del. 


FROM ATHENS TO... 


The liberal arts concept of education has a heritage dating back to the 
ancient Greeks and was born of freedom. It was freedom that begat the 
concept of the liberal arts. They were the skills befitting the freeman as 
defined by Plato. Aristotle elaborated further upon this idea in his Pol- 
itics and Cicero spoke of them. 

The arts were no mere subject of speculation; they were the essence of 
general curriculum for the privileged Roman who wished to be a man of 
polite learning and of liberal education. — Ursan T. Hotmes, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina 


A book which claims to be a work of science rather than a work of art can 
plead for a gentle judgment of its diction and presentation. — BarRTHOLD 
GeEorRG NIEBUHR (1776-1831) 


During the past year nearly every school building has been overcrowded 
— many rooms with seats for 60 have had from 70 to 120 pupils in at- 
tendance — many sitting upon the floor and platforms — others standing 
and sitting by turns, making it impossible for teachers in such rooms to 
do justice, either to the pupils or to themselves. — From the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Chicago Board of Education, 1864-65 


No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than that blown by the success- 
ful teacher. — Str WILLIAM OSLER 


“The sky’s the limit for us gals in newspapering” said Gay Pauley, 
United Press women’s editor, at the first meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Daily Newspaper Women. Miss Pauley said “native 
nosey-ness”’ automatically helps women to be better reporters. 

“We are better endowed psychologically. We can out-report any man 
on a beat because Nature blessed us with insatiable curiosity,” Miss 
Pauley said. — Editor and Publisher 
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t 1ts November meeting, the Associa- 
Board of Directors discussed 
the implementation of various convention 
directives, including that which 
lished within our program framework a 
Committee on Mass Media, with authority 
to organize a study-action program in this 
field. 

This committee will be appointed in 
time to begin its work for the 1958-59 
program year. Preliminary to organising 
this program within AAUW, the Board of 
Directors has requested that the Associa- 
tion’s President and members of the Head- 
quarters Staff consult with faculty experts 
in selected universities which are conduct- 
ing research in the general area of mass 
media. 


LA tion’s 


estab- 


Questions Pour In 


Meantime many questions are being re- 
ceived from branches and individual mem- 
bers concerning the definition of ‘Mass 
Media” as a part of the AAUW program. 
As a tentative outline of the topics to be 
included in this area, the Board is con- 
sidering the following: 

Content — Analysis of content would 
include many existing AAUW projects, 
particularly with the 
evaluation of television pro- 
gramming and the support of educational 
television channel allocations. 


concerned 
radio and 


those 


Toward definition 


of Mass Media 


Influence — Study of the ways in which 
the mass media influence society and its 
individual members. 

Standards — Consideration of the ap 
plication of AAUW standards of quality 


and accuracy to mass media. 
Attention Branches! 


Basic to all of these are such factors as the 
recent technological advances in the means 
of mass communication, the fact that such 
advances have made the relationship be- 
tween the source of information and the 
recipient ever more remote and imper- 
sonal, and the consequent difficulty of 
achieving any real debate or exchange of 
ideas between the dispenser of information 
and the receiver of it. 

In its discussion of the functions of this 
new committee and program area, 
the Board of Directors were aware that 
much good work in this field has been 
done already in some branches. Since in- 
formation such successful study 
would be helpful to those responsible for 
organizing the new program, branches 
which have successfully experimented with 
work in mass media are invited to send 


new 


about 


descriptions of their accomplishments to 
Mrs. Edith H. Sherrard, Associate in So- 
cial and LAUW 
Headquarters. 


Economic Issues, at 


Auice L. BEEMAN 
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SUFFRAGE 


for the District of Columbia 


BY VIRGINIA KINNAIRD 


TY\HE BOSTON CONVENTION last summer 
| upheld support of suffrage for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in its Legislative Pro- 
gram. For a number of years, AAUW has 
supported legislation for home rule for the 
District. What does suffrage for the Dis- 
trict mean? Why is it more inclusive than 
home rule? Why are both of these meas- 
ures of concern to every member of the 
AAUW? 

Washington into a 
munity of approximately one million peo- 


has grown com- 
ple. A large proportion of its adult pnopula- 
tion has come from all parts of the United 
States 


offices and in the headquarters of hun- 


to take positions in government 


dreds of national organizations, such as 
the AAUW, and to conduct the commer- 
cial business of the community. A native 
Washingtonian is almost a rare specimen. 
But unless a Washington resident can 
maintain voting privileges in the state 
from which he came, both he and native 
Washingtonians cannot vote in presiden- 
elect any 
representatives to the Congress, or any 


tial elections, and he cannot 








Currently Membership Chairman of the Wash- 
D.C.) Branch, Miss 
Legislative Chairman of that branch from 1955 
to 1957 served on the Indiana State 


) 
Or , +) 
1940-4.) 


ngton Kinnaird was 


and has 
Division Board 


1600 


official to administer the government of 
the city. 

Though voteless, Washington residents 
pay almost one billion dollars in federal 
taxes each year, an amount greater than 
that paid by the people in each of twenty- 
five states. Though voteless, Washington 
residents pay 130 million dollars in munic- 
ipal taxes, vet they have no voice in the 
expenditure of this money. Though vote- 
less, more men and women from Washing- 
ton served in World War II than served 
from each of fourteen states. 

AAUW delegates to the Boston conven- 
tion adopted two resolutions which indi- 
cated the interest of every AAUW mem- 
ber in privileges now denied to residents 
of Washington. Under the Status of 
Women resolutions, you said: 

We pledge our continued and consistent 

endeavor to increase productive participa- 

tion of women in the intellectual, social, 
and political affairs of the world at every 
level — community, state, national and 
international. 
Under the resolutions pertaining to the 
Social and Economic Issues Committee, 
you said: 

We will continue to inform ourselves on 

the meaning and the contemporary nature 

of our individual liberties and to study the 
effects of a changing economic and social 
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environment on them. Through an in- 
formed public opinion we will strive to 
maintain these liberties for all eitizens, 
and to prevent their limitation by the 


state or their restriction by society. 


The right to vote for the officials that 
govern them has been one of the most 
highly prized of individual liberties since 
the inception of our country. In order to 
provide for participation of Washington 
residents in the election of President and 
Vice-president, a constitutional amend- 
ment must be passed, because the consti- 
tution permits only citizens of states to 
name electors for the electoral college, 
which elects the President and Vice-presi- 
dent. Likewise a constitutional amend- 
ment would be necessary to allow the 
citizens of Washington to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. The constitu- 
tion precisely established the national 
capital area as a district and not as a 
state. 

Joint were introduced in 
both the Senate and the House during the 
last session of Congress, as during former 


resolutions 


sessions, to initiate amendments which 
would give the residents of Washington 
the right to vote for electors. The resolu- 
tions failed to pass, however, because so 
few members of Congress were interested 
in them. Obtaining an amendment to the 
federal constitution is a lengthy legislative 
process. 

Home rule for the District, however, is 
a simpler matter and perhaps of more 
direct importance to every AAUW mem- 
ber. Under the present government of 
Washington, you are supporting the most 
expensive city council in the world. The 
men you elect as representatives and sena- 
tors to pass laws for the United States and 
in respect to international affairs pass laws 
for Washington in the same manner as 
councilmen in any city council of the 
United States. They are the most highly 
paid city councilmen in the world! 

The number of schoolteachers to be em- 
ployed in the District, their salaries, and 
their retirement terms are matters of Con- 
gressional action. Likewise employment 


conditions in the police, fire, health, ree 
reation, and public welfare departments 
are all determined by acts of Congress 
Congressmen give their attention to the 
licensing of bicycles and barbers, to au 
thorizing the granting of degrees to the 
graduates of the District Teachers Col 
lege, and to granting holidays to District 
employees. 

Congressmen also must devote time to 
the control of used car dealers, the pre 
venting of a rise in the prices of ophthal- 
mie products, the determination of taxi 
fares, the location of a filling station or a 
civic auditorium, and such matters as the 
service of butter in city hospitals and the 
repair of city streets. Two days of Con 
gressional time were spent on zoning ques 
tions during the last session of Congress. 


Time Worth $2,000,000 


These are only a few examples of some of 
the local bills Congress considers. It has 
been estimated that approximately two 
million worth of 
time is spent during each session on con- 
sideration of D.C. legislation. 

Under the present system of govern- 


dollars Congressional 


ment, three commissioners, appointed by 
the President of the United States, handle 
local problems for the people of the Dis- 
trict and Congress passes any laws it can 
be convinced should be enacted. Because 
Congress is too busy, with more impor 
tant legislation affecting our entire nation 
and the whole world, to pay the necessary 
attention to the governing of a local com 
munity, Washington has not met such 
serious needs as the improvement of school 
facilities, the redevelopment of outmoded 
sections of the city, the combating of th 
decline of central urban property values, 
and the prevention of continued pollution 
of the Potomac River. 

Bills relating to the District are referred 
to a District Committee in both the 
ate and the House. Appointments to these 
committees are not 


sen 


considered by most 
senators and representatives to be choice 


assignments. Newly elected senators serve 
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a short time on the District Committee 
and then move to what are considered to 
be better assignments. 

Important District legislation must be 
dealt with by other committees, such as 
the committees on appropriations and the 
Interior. It is difficult to get several hun- 
dred members of Congress to recognize 
their city council responsibilities and to 
listen to the city’s program when it is 
presented by the City Commissioners. For 
most Congressmen, District affairs are an 
annoying distraction, a bore, and _ fre- 
quently an occasion for a little parliamen- 
relief. The District 


ment, nevertheless, has become a very big 


tary comic govern- 
business with a roster of employees, a 
budget, and a program larger than those 
of several states. 
Home rule — unlike the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of President, Vice- 
president, and members of Congress 
can be secured by Congressional action 
and without an amendment to the consti- 
tution. When the District of Columbia 
was provided for in the constitution, Con- 
gress was given the power to exercise 
legislation over it. The Founding Fathers 
championed self-government for the Dis- 
trict. Under acts of Congress, Washington 
residents were given local self-government 
until the year 1874 when, during a debt 
crisis, Congress took over the municipal 
government as a temporary measure. 
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In 1953, the Supreme Court, in handing 
down a decision on a case involving laws 
passed during the period of local govern 
ment, said that Congress had the author 
ity to delegate its lawmaking powers to a 
legislative assembly of the District. Home 
rule for the District can therefore be 
restored by an act of Congress. 


Brief Statement of Reasons 


Washington Branch members of AAUW, 
in the following statements, sum up their 
reasons for wanting home rule legislation 
passed: 


1. Local problems require local solu- 
tion. Participation in the solution of local 
problems makes more responsible citizens. 
The residents of the District, like those of 
other cities, should be allowed to take 
direct action to achieve better schools for 
the capital city, provide municipal im- 
provements, prevent decay of certain sec- 
tions of the city, ease traffic problems, and 
do the other things necessary for sound 
urban renewal and growth. 


2. The right to elect officials who are 
to govern them is a fundamental freedom 
of U.S. citizens. 


3. Congress should devote its full time 
and attention to national and interna- 
tional problems demanding legislation. 


Math a Decade From Now 


WT7HEN high school mathematics takes 
W on modern attire, here is what it will 
look like: 

The 


geometry, and analysis will be eliminated. 


artificial separation of algebra, 

Solid geometry as a separate course will 
disappear from the curriculum. 

The logarithmic solution of triangles 
will be dispensed with. 

Trigonometry will become an integral 
part of analysis and will no longer be a 
separate subject. 

Probability and statistical inference, a 
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science that grew out of a gambler’s inter- 
est in his chances to win (de Mere, seven- 
teenth century), will be introduced in the 
twelfth year of math. 

Euclidian geometry will take a back 
seat. There will be geometry of three 
dimensions. 

Statistical reasoning will become a part 
of many phases of mathematical instruc- 
tion. 

The historical development of mathe- 
matics will be given greater attention in 
all classrooms. 





HEADQUARTERS FAMILY 


Mary-Averett Seelye 


F A committee were attempting to define 
| an AAUW Arts Co-ordinator, it would 
spell out the need, in such a position, for 
over-all knowledge of the arts and their 
philosophies, adult education skills, and 
administrative ability. And there they 
might stop and be well satisfied. How then 
did we achieve an Arts Program adminis- 
trator who is at the same time an inspired 
dancer and theater director? 

Perhaps the answer is rooted in certain 
paradoxes in her life. Born in Chatham, 
New Jersey, Mary-Averett Seelye can 
hardly claim that birthplace as her home 
town; before she was a year old, her par- 
ents took her abroad to Lebanon, where 
they were for many years on the faculty 
of the American University in Beirut. 
But she escaped the premature separation 
from family that is so often the lot of 
foreign service children when they are sent 
back home alone for high school and 
When Mary-Averett returned, 
her family’s coincidental sabbatical year 
turned unexpectedly into an eight-year 
Stateside domiciling. 

She came to AAUW in 1950, taking a 
bread-and-butter secretarial job in order 


college. 


to devote her entire creativity to setting 
up, with kindred spirits, a new theater 
group in Washington. But when, two 
years later, our Arts Resource Center was 
founded, she saw in its stated purposes the 
chance to serve AAUW and her own great 
talents simultaneously. She was an obvi- 
ous and natural choice for the new staff 
post. 


{rts Resource Center 


Co-ordinator 


At Washington’s Theatre Lobby, the 
venture that developed from the dream of 
a few far-seeing young people, Miss See- 
lve now directs several plays a year. And 
if she were a triptych, the third panel 
would reveal the artist who left conven 
tion-goers breathless with the beauty of 
her dance demonstration. Here is a fresh- 
ness that sees beyond differentiations, that 
grasps similarities not always apparent. 
Her original graceful 
wedding together of poetry reading and 
the dance, in which patterns made by her 
body in space express the deeper mean- 


dance-form is a 


ings of poetic lines. 

Wherever an Arts study group catches 
the meaning of that program’s purposes, 
Mary-Averett Seelye’s influence is being 
felt. Her insight in policy implementation 
and her gift of artistic talent combine into 
a milieu which inspires true arts partici 
pation. E. P. 


A post pe rformance evaluation at Theatre Lobb 
Miss Seelye (center) with two 
the cast of Pi andello s “Ri pht 


/ 


members if 


You Are 





The Voluntary Organization 


BY EDITH H. SHERRARD 


OME time ago, this writer was invited to 
S prepare a short piece about AAUW for 
an alumnae magazine. She began by quot- 
ing the famous nineteenth century trav- 
eler from France Alexis de Tocqueville on 
the ubiquity of the 
United States and the proclivity of Amer- 
icans for “joining.” “*“The Americans of all 
ages, all conditions and all dispositions 


“associations” In 


constantly form associations,” he said in 
part. A few months later, while reading 
some of the current literature on organiza- 
tion life, she again found de Tocqueville 
making much the comment. (See 
also January 1957 JouRNAL.) So it was 
hardly a surprise to discover in David L. 
Sills’ preface to The Volunteers: Means 


and Ends ina National Organization (Free 


same 


Press, 1957) that de Tocqueville had been 
there too! 

De Tocqueville, however, wrote before 
the age of sociological research. Mr. Sills, 
in his first chapter, notes that the view of 
organizational activity as a_ peculiarly 
American phenomenon must be qualified: 

There are many indications that 
with 


many societies exhibit a similar 


par- 
ticularly reference to local associa- 
tions 
proliferation of voluntary associations. 
This seems particularly to be the case in 
the Seandinavian countries, 


\ustria, 


all countries which have a large number of 


Germany, 
and Great Britain. However, not 


voluntary associations are Western. Rural 
Japanese society, in particular, is charac- 
terized by many voluntary associations, 
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Nor do voluntary associations play an 
equally important role in all Western 
countries. 


The Volunteers is an institutional analysis 
of the organization and administration of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 


It constitutes in the very nature of the 
case one further attempt to explain the 
proliferation of voluntary activity in Amer- 
ica [When all is said and done, de Toeque- 
ville wasn’t wrong: we do stand high on 
the list of joiners!]. It differs from many 
other attempts, however, in that explicit 
attention is given to the internal problems 
faced by voluntary associations, and to 
the ways — both planned and unplanned 

in which voluntary associations de- 
velop solutions for their problems. 


Though The Volunteers is not a guide for 
organization leaders and will in fact ap- 
peal only to a special audience, the exist- 
ence of this book is important for volun- 
tary AAUW. We 
some gratitude to the author and others of 
like curiosity who hope by interviewing 
and reading and taking case histories to 
come to some accurate and realistic eval- 
uation of organization life. Indiscriminate 
paeans of praise mentioning ubiquity-and- 
proclivity are nof particularly complimen- 
tary to the joiners. 


associations like owe 


How have we served society in the past, 
we who join? What insight does sociologi- 
cal research give us for service in the fu- 
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ture? Not all motives for joining are self- 
less, as many joiners would like to believe, 
but then not all of them are bumptious 
and prying, as some critics would like to 
maintain. “*To see ourselves as others see 
us” has, as usual, its advantages. And to 
the AAUW leader (or perhaps the recent- 
past leader) who wishes to contemplate 
her role with some perspective, the chap- 
ters on “Maintaining Membership In- 
terest” and “Preserving Organizational 
Goals” have a great deal to say. 


Not a Universal Phenomenon 


Because The Volunteers is a rather spe- 
cial and demanding piece of reading, only 
two or three points of general interest will 
be mentioned There several 
themes in the discussion of voluntary asso- 
ciations in the United States, Mr. Sills 
writes. Among these, he points out, so- 
ciological analysis has shown that partici- 
pation in voluntary activities 


here. are 


is by no means a universal phenomenon 
in America. Most of such studies have 
shown that from one-third to one-half of 
the adult population does not belong to 
any voluntary associations, and that at 
best perhaps one-fourth of the population 
belongs to more than one association. 


Here Mr. Sills touches on a conundrum 
that puzzles those who participate in or- 
ganization life, particularly those who par- 
ticipate in positions of leadership. Are we 
who join only a relatively close and con- 
fined group of people? Whom do our or- 
ganization programs touch? And to what 
extent do we reach out to the wider com- 
munity of common community interests, as 
distinct from the community of common 
attributes? 

Another theme “ which dominates many 
discussions of voluntary associations,” 
Mr. Sills “concerns the actual 
character of the participation of member- 
ship.”’ Generally there is an active minor- 


states, 


ity in the association and “an active ma- 
jority which participates only occasionally 
in the organization’s activities and which 
in other ways expresses disinterest and 


ORGANIZATION 


apathy.”’ Another conundrum (and head- 
ache!) for the organization leader. 

Yet here Mr. Sills makes an interesting 
distinction between the different 
quences of apathy in different circum- 
stances. There is the circumstance, for 
example, in which a minority (perhaps the 
leadership, perhaps more numerous than 
the leadership) achieves the organization’s 
goals without widespread membership par- 
ticipation. And then there is the circum- 
stance in which the minority becomes re- 
mote from membership, or heterogeneity 
of membership leads to lack of consensus 
on common goals. 

This distinction (or something like it) 
was reflected in conversations between the 
AAUW staff and those members who vol- 
unteered to help in coding returns to the 
AAUW Survey Committee membership 
questionnaire two years ago (see October 
1956 JourNAL). To the question “Is 
AAUW the local organization in which 
you are most active?” 43 percent of the 
respondents had answered “Yes” and 57 
percent “No.” Members of the AAUW 
staff wanted to get behind these percent- 
age answers. The volunteers, who were 
frequently leaders in their branches and 
well versed in the qualities of their mem- 
bership, maintained that these figures 
might well reflect a vote of confidence in 
local leadership. 


conse- 


Silent Consent? 


One volunteer offered an illustration: “In 
our branch we have been working for 
five years to manage some reform of the 
county school board. To me those figures 
would reflect the many people who pay 
their dues because ‘they are with us,’ but 
who don’t attend many meetings because 
they are too involved in something else.” 

Here is a nice question for the leader 
(and student) of organization life to con- 
sider: When is apathy “silent consent” 
and when is apathy lack of interest or 
difference of opinion? 

There is one theme which seems to have 
a place in a discussion of voluntary asso- 
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ciations that is not 


Mr. 


book and has not vel been found by this 


found in Sills’ 


writer In other analyses of organization 
life, namely a classification of organiza- 
tions according to purpose as viewed by the 
membersh p which stands up, both in daily 
use by organization workers and in the 
application of such body of theory as may 
be said to exist. This is not an appeal for a 
practical manual. (One 
own, as 


the AAUW 
| 


coding the membership questionnaire two 


can make one s 


staff discovered in 
vears ago.) It is rather an appeal for a 
common ground of discussion 

In short, this writer finds it difficult to 
put between the same covers a discussion 
that applies equally well toa member of the 
American Economic Association (who con- 
siders this his “trade union”’), a member 
of the March of Dimes 
, and an AAUW 


interests may range all the way from rais- 


who is interested 


in polio) member (whose 


ing money for fellowships to the problems 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


LNIVERSITY WOMEN 


of aging). Such a classification, far from 
being merely a useful alphabetical index, 
might be a crucial basis for almost any 
discussion. It is just possible that there is 
something which a meaningful classifica- 
tion of organizations would have to say 
about the motives for organization joining. 
If so, it might, for example, have the 
advantage of helping this organization 
the American 
Women to place itself in the structure 
of American society. What zs the role we 
play? Few of us AAUW members, I im- 


agine, suppose that we 


Association of | "niversity 


undergird “the 
American way of life’ as nobody else does! 
Yet in all modesty we do not see ourselves 
as an ornamental column with acanthus 
leaves. What, tn fact, 7s our effective func 
tion? 


This of course is the topic for another 


volume and we sincerely hope that Mr. 


Sills, or one of his colleagues, will take the 
matter up. 





William H. Johnson 


Expressionist Turned “Primitive” 


BY JACOB LANDY 


ost “modern primitive” painters are 
M amateurs, professionally untrained, 
who ostensibly create for their own pleas- 
ure in whatever leisure time they have. A 
classic example was the famous French 
modern primitive Henri Rousseau, a 
toll-gate keeper. A little-known American 
primitive artist, William Johnson, worked 
at a variety of odd jobs to support himself, 
but his major interest was painting. Unlike 
the usual modern primitive, Johnson had 
a formal art education. And although the 
modern primitive is generally unaffected 
by external artistic tendencies, and uses a 
painting style which once fixed remains 
relatively unchanged, Johnson’s art pro- 
duction responded to every new contact 
that impressed itself upon him until he 
finally arrived at the naive style of his 
later work, an apparently conscious artis- 
tic choice. French primitives like Louis 
Vivin, however, could claim to be totally 
ignorant of the work of other artists. 

As a trained artist, Johnson was cer- 
tainly aware of his distortion of visual 
reality in his primitive works. But primi- 
tive artists like Rousseau, Bombois, and 
Peyronnet were convinced, in their true 
naivete, that they were faithfully re- 
producing the world around them by 
delineating in minute detail facts of na- 
ture known to them conceptually. 

A very basic difference between John- 
son and the childlike fairyland approach 


Mr. Landy is an Assistant Professor in the Art 
Department of the City College of New York. 


of most primitives — from Rousseau’s 
dreamlike jungle fantasies to Grandma 
Moses’ light-hearted country scenes — 
is the profundity of Johnson’s interpreta- 
tion of life, as revealed in his expressive 
religious paintings, his penetrating views 
of Negro life 
and the missionary zeal of his historical 
panels. 


both gay and tragic 


Like that of all primitives, Johnson’s 
attitude is always candid and sincere, 
based as it most often is on personal ex 
perience, as in Camille Bombois’s painting 
‘Before Entering the Ring,” drawn from 
one phase of his varied career as a circus 
strong man, a wrestler, and a ditch-digger, 
or in the World War I the 
American primitive artist Horace Pippin. 

Also common to modern primitives in 
general is a basically linear style of flat 
two-dimensional patterns and bright col 
ors, which offers to the sympathetic spec 
tator the same aesthetic pleasure to be 
derived from decorative nonnaturalistic 
art produced at any time in the history of 
civilization. In this sense, the art of Wil- 
liam Johnson, though he used it as a pas- 
sionate release of the inner man, remains 
in the main current of universal art. 

Johnson went through a sophisticated 
development from academicism to expres- 
sionism before arriving at the intention- 
ally naive style of his later work. Cartoon 
copying from newspapers was his only art 
education during the first twenty years of 
his life (he was born in 1901). Then came 
study at the National Academy of Design 


scenes of 
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in New York. It was here that he gained 
training in the naturalistic stvle, only to 
reject that stvle in the following decade as 
he traveled abroad to France, Denmark, 
North Africa, and Norway. 

In a series of landscapes done in France, 
Johnson’s conventional representations 
took on an ecstatic cataclysmic quality 
ultimately inspired by Van Gogh’s tor- 
tured interpretations of nature and, more 
immediately, by the brutality and violence 
of Soutine. Most of the landscapes done in 
France, however, retain the fragile pastel 
tonalities, subtle modulations, and thin 
paint layers of his earlier work, although 
Cezanne’s influence is felt in the blending 
of delicate color patches and an emphasis 
on architectonic structure. On the basis of 
these works, Johnson received the Gold 
Award in Art of the Harmon Foundation 
in December 1929. 


Later Work Strongly Personal 


The expressionist tendency acquired in 
France resolved itself into a strong per- 
sonal style in Johnson’s later work in 
Denmark and Norway, from 1931 to 1938. 
“ Horheinsund, Hardanger, Norway ” (1938) 
shows the development of a tranquil and 
romantic interpretation of Scandinavian 
landscape. The emphasis here is on vig- 
orous forms arranged in blocklike masses 
rather than on turbulence and chaos. 
The almost 
**Lofoten” 
toward 


caricatural water color 


shows the artist’s inclination 
** City 


expressionist distortion. 


Gates, Tunisia” is typically expressionist 


in its terse opposition of tilted structures 
and brisk dynamic sweep. 

It was in his color block prints done 
in Denmark and Norway that Johnson 
achieved his most drastic form of expres- 
sionism. The violently distorted shapes, 
particularly in portraits; the vigorous 
cutting technique, and the boldly pat- 
terned areas are directly influenced by the 
Norwegian artist Edvard Munch 
probably by such virtlent exponents of 
German expressionism as Nolde, Kirch- 
ner, and Schmidt-Rottluff. 


and 


Returning to New York in the fall of 
1938, with his wife, Holcha Krake, th 
Danish ceramics and textile artist, John 
son suddenly began to ¢ xpress his feelings 
about Negro life in the primitive manner 
that was to characterize the last years of 
his artistic career. Transitional in style 
between his European expressionism and 
his later more decorative compositions is 
the portrait study “ Young Man in Vest.” 


Concern for Human Dignity 


In this painting, the space-filling human 
figure takes on a new monumentality and 
dignity through its compact massiveness, 
though forms are reduced to simple flat 
areas of color. There is a strong sense of 
boldly contrasting shapes and tones, with 
dark brown skin color, white shirt, black 
vest, light green chair, and whitish back- 
ground tinged with green and red. 
Johnson’s concern for human dignity 
found expression in two types of represen- 
tation of Negro life 
In the religious category are scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments in which all 
the participants are portrayed as Negroes. 
“Jesus and the Three Marys,” painted 
in oil on board, retains some of the brutal 


religious and genre. 
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distortion of Johnson’s expressionist pe- 
riod. Against a deep olive background, the 
dark brown figure of Jesus 
Johnson self-portrait 


apparently a 
with its long bony 
arms and exaggeratedly large hands is 
nailed to a blue cross. The figure’s un- 
gainly gnarled quality recalls Grunewald’s 
forceful portrayal of Christ in the Isen- 
heim altarpiece. The three Marys, clad in 
orange, light blue, and white garments, 
with similarly huge hands and bright yel- 
low haloes, crowd about in agonized con- 
torted postures. 


Negro Life in Harlem 


After 1940, began his genre 
representations of Negro life in Harlem, 
in Florence, South Carolina, and in the 
army. “Woman Ironing,” a typical folk 
subject, exhibits a sensitivity to subtly 
patterned design, which tends to soften 
any feeling of drudgery or boredom. Many 
of these genre scenes border on crude car- 
their and childlike 
rendering of figures, houses, and land- 


Johnson 


toons in distortion 
scapes in simple contours and flat planes. 
There is also a greater concern for acces- 
sory detail to establish documentary accu- 
racy. The disintegrative tendency toward 
separation of parts is continued in John- 
son’s later “historical panels.” 

“The Teacher” 
coherent composition, held together by a 
parallelism of forms which creates a 
rhythmic unity, though the conception is 
still caricatural. Even more successful is 
‘Volunteer Workers,” a humanitarian 
scene of Red Cross nurses in the field. 
Here the richly organized design and 
sensitive balance of parts raise the paint- 


is a somewhat more 


ing above the ordinary primitive level. 

Among the finest of the folk subjects is 
“Li'l Sis,” done in oil on board. Space 
plays an important part in this composi- 
tion. The artist has arranged his most 
effective, yet simple shapes against a 
neutral background. In addition to being 
aesthetically gratifying, there is an expres- 
sive quality, however subtle, in the wist- 
ful, almost pathetic figure of Li'l Sis. 
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Johnson’s last and most primitive style, 
reached in 1945, before illness hospitalized 


him in 1947, was inspired by an ardent 
desire to commemorate the lives and 
achievements of those whom he called 


“Fighters for Freedom.” These paintings 
are executed in dark tonalities with occa- 
sional bright spots of color and are uni- 
formly composed like photographic mon- 
tages. Here one or several large figures 
dominate a background of smaller figures, 
portrait busts, and bits of landscape, or 
anecdotal related to the 
theme. A typical example is “Lincoln 
Lives.” 


scenes main 


Purely aesthetic and formalistic consid- 
erations are now subordinated to a propa- 
gandistic emphasis and an awkward dis- 
jointedness and separatism of parts. The 
feeling is intense, but the incoherent organ- 
ization probably reflects Johnson’s growing 
illness. Though some of the historic panels 
are primitivistic to the point of crudity, 
all are imbued with the dignity and solem- 
nity of men and women fighting for social 
freedom. 


Johnson 


Reproductions of William H. 
paintings may also be found on the inside 


front cover of this JouRNAL and on page 152. 
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A New Method for Submission 
of the Legislative Ballot 


BY KATHERINE W. BAIN 


N BOSTON, convention delegates voted 

1087 to 282 to retain Legislative Pro- 
gram Committeesat alllevels of the AAUW 
structure — branch, state, and national. 
That decisive vote of confidence demon 
strates that all of these committees have 
been performing a function which AAUW 
members regard as a worth-while and vital 
part of their program. 

The Legislative Program Committee, 
in accord with this endorsement, reviewed 
its work at its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 20-21. There was serious discussion of 
the ballot procedure used since 1950 in 
formulation of the program, along with 
other matters. 

Thecollection of memberopinion through 
the use of ballots in the JouRNAL, to be 
transmitted directly to Headquarters by 
individual members, is believed to have 
served a very useful purpose as an experi- 
ment in techniques in providing opportu- 
nity for individual participation in formu- 
lation of the program. But the members 
of the committee and the AAUW Board 
were unanimous in agreeing that the 4.3 
percent return of JouRNAL ballots in 1956 


a gradually diminishing percentage of 


return since inception of the procedure in 
1950 — did not afford sufficient guidance, 
nor warrant continuance of the procedure. 


A forme r President of the Illinois State Division. 


Mrs. Bain is 10m Sert ing as Chairman of the 


AAUW Legislative Committee. 


Both the committee and the Board 
therefore went on record in favor of re- 
placing the publishing of the ballot with 
a method to be developed whereby mem- 
ber opinion in the main would be collected 
and channeled to the committee through 
branch and State Division Legislative 
Committees. 

In so doing, neither the Legislative Pro- 
gram Committee nor the Board seeks to 
discourage the individual member who 
wishes to express her views, ask questions, 
or make suggestions directly to the mem 
bers of the committee, or to its chairman, 
or tothe Legislative Associate at Headquar- 
must 
continue participation through individual 


communication and all personal commu- 


ters. Members-at-large necessarily 


see Oc- 


33-34) 


nication concerning the program 
tober 1957 JouRNAL, pages will 
continue to be welcomed. 

However it is believed that reliance on 
the ballot in the JouRNAL in the past few 
years as the only criterion of the thinking 
at the local level has tended to weaken the 
functioning of Legislative Committees at 
branch and State Division levels, particu- 
larly in relation to the national program. 

Accordingly much time and thought has 
gone into outlining a step-by-step pro- 
cedure for use by branches and State 
Divisions in the preparation of the Legis- 
lative Program which will be submitted at 
the Kansas City convention of the Asso- 
ciation in 1959. Letters outlining the pro- 
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cedure in detail were mailed to branch and 
State Division leaders early in January 
and by the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
reaches you, plans for your participation 
should be well under way. 

In planning directed toward improved 
communication from the local level, care- 
ful thought has been given to the potential 
effectiveness of many different proposals. 
Among factors taken into account have 
been the fact that the prime purpose is to 
secure Maximum member participation in 
formulation of the Tentative Program for 
each ensuing biennium and that the pro- 
cedure should be constructive and practi- 
cable at each level, with necessary finan- 
cial outlays kept to a minimum. Also the 
procedure must necessarily be timed to 
allow maximum opportunity for branch 
study-action and yet allow sufficient time 
for transmittal to State Division and na- 


a . ee ee ae ee eS] 


EVIEWING earlier JOURNALS published 
R after past conventions, we find that 
the Legislative Program Committee has 
said again and again, in one way or an- 
other, to the membership of AAUW: “The 
strength and vitality and possibly even 
the survival of a democratic society de- 
pend on the extent of its citizens’ par- 
ticipation in public affairs.” 

The committee has emphasized your 
responsibility as educated citizens, has 
stressed that you have “access” to those 
individuals who govern us, from the mem- 
bers of your local school board and mu- 
nicipal council to the members of Congress 
who come from your district. 

The committee has also suggested that 
it was up to you to congratulate those in- 
dividuals who represent us at the various 
levels of our government on jobs well done 
and that it was up to you to let those 
individuals know when you were dissatis 
fied. 

It also has been suggested that it is your 
responsibility to give these representatives 
for their guidance the benefit of your con- 
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levels and correlation 
and study of the findings of those levels. 

Therefore the relatively long period of 
January to May 1, 1958 is being allowed 
for branch study and reporting of branch 
opinion to State Division chairmen, who 
will use the month of May for correlation 
and transmittal of the findings to the 
Legislative Associate. 

Members-at-large are asked to make 
their written suggestions by June 1, 1958, 
directly to the Legislative Associate at 
Headquarters. 

During the summer and early fall, these 
findings, along with the annual reports, 
will be assembled and correlated for cir- 


tional committee 


culation to the members of the committee 
for study prior to their November 1958 
meeting, for the purpose of making rec- 
ommendations to the Board and to the 
Association. 


or! 2 Pe eS a ee FH 


sidered and informed opinion on the vari- 
ous issues which face us — from education 
through foreign policy. 

It has rarely been pointed out that the 
function of the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee is an educational one, to keep 
AAUW membership abreast of legislative 
issues as they develop. This is a function 
which extends far beyond statements of 
the AAUW position on various issues. 

For what could be more a part of an 
educated woman’s fund of information 
than a working knowledge of the major 
national issues facing the nation? What 
could be more vital to the performance of 
the duties of an individual citizen? What 
could be more in keeping with the resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention at Boston? 

The Legislative Committee feels that 
the new procedure described for you by 
Mrs. Bain on pages 171-72, which provides 
for branch discussion of the ballot, will 
lead to greater knowledge of and use of 
the materials from Headquarters thatare 
in the hands of your legislative and sub- 
ject matter chairmen. 
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The committee also believes that branch 
discussion will show that the need of the 
educated woman to be informed on these 
issues has dictated the umbrellalike phras- 
ing and the increasing breadth of the total 
program as submitted to former conven- 
tions. 

The Legislative Committee is aware of 
criticism of the length of the program and 
of its phrasing and of the occasional state- 
ment that there are members who do not 
understand the meaning of the items. It 
believes branch discussion of each item of 
the existing program (see October 1957 
JouRNAL) — which comprises the ballot 

will lead to suggestions, guidance for 
the improvement of the Tentative Legisla- 
tive Program, and assistance in its com- 
pilation next November by the Legislative 
Program Committee. This is the program 
which, after Board approval, will be sub- 
mitted to the convention in Kansas City 
in June 1959. 

The item on the Legislative Program 
that appears to have been most misunder- 
stood in the past is General Item 8, Sup- 
port for Suffrage for the District of Colum- 
bia. The committee requested assistance 


from the District branch in rewording this 
item, for clarification of its importance as 
a national issue. 

Although at first thought the disen 
franchisement of residents of the District 
and self-government for the District may 
not seem a serious matter of national con- 
cern to you, we believe your feelings will 
change after you have read Virginia Kin- 
naird’s presentation of the manner in 


which the present system makes inroads, 
not only into your tax dollar, but into the 
time of those persons elected to represent 


you in the solution of the many domestic 
and foreign policy problems which con- 
front the nation (see page 160). 

May 1, 1958 has been set as the “dead- 
line” for réporting branch recommenda- 
tions on the ballot to State Legislative 
Committees. June 1 is the deadline for 
state committee reports on the ballot to 
the office of the Legislative Associate at 
Headquarters. The deadline for communi- 
cations about the ballot from members-at- 
large to the office of the Associate is also 
June 1, 1958. 

— ALISON BELL 
Legislative Program Associate 


Members of the Legislative Committee discussed forthcoming plans with President Hawkes during 
the committee's fall meeting. Mrs. Bain, Legislative Chairman, is fourth from the left, seated. 





The Third Report 


( ) R INTERNATIONAL GRANTS PROGRAM 
has changed character considerably 
since It was inaugurated in 1945 


to bring women from countries that have 
suffered from the devastation of war to 
the United States for study, to help them 
to take part in rebuilding their own coun- 
tries and to give them first-hand knowledge 
of the United States which will promote 
better understanding on their return. 


The grants program of today is not limited 
to the but 
all of the now forty-seven countries that 


wartorn countries, includes 
are members of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

The third report received from an In- 
ternational Grant holder, a year after her 
return to one of these many homelands, 
never fails to give a sense of satisfaction. 
The two earlier reports received from a 
grant holder during the period of her grant 
show progress made in her chosen field 
of study and in adjusting to another lan- 
guage, a different educational system, and 
life in the United States. The third report 
indicates to what extent the grant holder’s 
year of study or research has contributed 
to mutual respect and understanding. 

Space limitations do not permit quoting 
from all of the third reports received. 
But we are happy to present here a selec- 
tion of the first ones submitted by the 
1955-56 grant holders. 

Sonja Filling, M.D., of Denmark, whose 
work in audiology was done at North- 
western University and the John Tracy 
Clinic in Los Angeles, divides her report 
into two parts: child audiology and general 
audiology. Since the greatest need in her 
country has been in child audiology, Dr. 
Filling reports rather more thoroughly 
on that phase of her specialty, though she 
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meets in her everyday work the more 
general technical and theoretical audio- 
logical and otological problems. 

Shortly after her return Dr. 
Filling was invited to set up the child 
work at the Danish State 
Hearing Center in Odense on the basis of 
her American studies. Work followed at 
the state’s Copenhagen Hearing Center, 


home, 


audiological 


where she developed psychological-audio- 
logical examinations for speechless or 


speech-retarded preschool children. 


Work Done by No Others 


This beginning led, a few months before 

Dr. Filling’s report was written, to the 

establishment of what she describes as 
a special clinic for child examinations ac- 
cording to the experiences I got during my 
stay at the child audiological clinic at 
Northwestern University. And it has been 
a great pleasure for me to organize the 
clinical work. This part of my job is giving 
me a great responsibility since the differ- 
ential diagnosis and the therapy that fol- 
lows is of the greatest importance for these 
children, and without the chance of study- 
ing at Northwestern University through 
the AAUW-grant, I would never have 
been able to do this job which, so far, is 
done by no other Danish otologist. 


Dr. Filling has presented papers on this 
part of her study before meetings of Scan- 
dinavian and English military physicians 
and of Danish otologists and has, in addi- 
tion, read several papers to professional 
groups interested in audiology. 

But she is not satisfied with reporting 
on the work results of her grant year alone. 
She feels that in this time of 
political events” it is of the greatest im- 


“violent 


portance that different nationalities com- 
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municate as much as possible. To that 
goal, she thinks, AAUW is contributing 
highly by “inviting foreign students to 
visit your country. At the same time the 
AAUW gives the students a chance to get 
together with other students of any na- 
tionality.” 

Mathilde L. M. Houben, M.D., of the 
Netherlands spent her AAUW grant year 
in Dr. Helen Taussig’s clinic at Johns 
Hopkins. Shortly after her return to Hol- 
land, in September 1956, she found that 
there was an opportunity for a second 
pediatrician to practice in Heerlen, a 
town of sixty-eight thousand inhabitants 
in the center of a mining district in the 
southeast part of her country. Here she 
established an office, accepted a half time 
job as a pediatric health officer for the 
district, and became associated as a junior 
specialist with one of the local hospitals. 
It was some time before her apartment and 
office were furnished and the first patients 
“dropped in.” 


New Diagnostic Skill 


At the time of her report, Dr. Houben 
had not been able to perform cardiac 
catheterizations or angio-cardiography be- 
cause of lack of suitable equipment, but, 
she adds 


Iam very glad Dr. Taussig taught me how 
to diagnose most of the congenital heart 
diseases without these special tests. . . . 
I am trying to get a catheterization set-up 
shortly. I have been invited recently to 
come to some clinics in three towns not 
too far from here as a consultant pediatric 
cardiologist. In this whole province there 
has been no special cardiologist until now, 
and patients with congenital heart disease 
were sent to special centers in Groningen, 
Utrecht, Leiden, or Amsterdam. 


Although Dr. Houben has been extremely 
busy getting established since her return, 
has found time to talk about her 
American experiences and the opportunity 
which her year in this country gave her to 
know “the real American way of living.” 


she 


Festival 


Tuulikki Kyllonen of Finland, who stud 
ied health education at Ohio State Uni 
versity, has had the usual wide invita 


“Winter Day”’ 


tions to talk about her work in this coun- 
try and the people and customs of the 
United States. Her important” 
public speeches have been to health and 
physical education teachers in different 
parts of Finland, to students preparing to 


“most 


teach in these fields, and to groups of 
the Finnish 


Women. 


In March of 1957 [she writes] all fifteen 
institutes and colleges which offer elemen- 


Association of University 


tary school teacher education in Finland 
had their annual “‘Winter Day”: three 
days filled with various kinds of competi- 
tions in music, art, recitation, elocution, 
and physical education. I am afraid we 
have to thank the modern ways of working 
which were recommended at Ohio State 
University because my students were suc- 
cessful in winning championships in the 
modern Finnish gymnastics (which cor- 
respond to the American modern dance). 


The two public performances given on this 
occasion by Miss Kyllonen’s students of 
modern gymnastics and the dance aroused 
much professional interest as well, as did 
the program notes explaining how the 
programs were developed and how the 
students were trained. 

Miss Kyllonen is at present responsible 
for teaching health and physical educa- 
tion courses to more than two hundred 
senior students and for supervising the 
teacher training at her campus school, 
where the age of the students ranges from 
seven to fifteen years. ““Through the stu- 
dents,” the 


she writes, “I can transmit 


results of the grant year to a large group 
of people.”’ Miss Kyllonen’s final sentence 
gives emphasis to the importance of an 
exchange program to international under- 
standing: 


I believe that in connection with the 
speeches, teaching, and with showing col 
ored slides of the United States of America 
something could be done for better inter- 


national understanding. 
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The third report of Boonam Boonsaith 
of Thailand (who studied education, ma 
joring in supervision, in 1954-55 at the 
University of California in Los Angeles) 
appraises the value of her U.S. experience 
after almost two years back in her native 
country. Working as a supervisory staff 
member in the Ministry of Education at 
Bangkok, she feels that the new methods 
she learned in the United States are stand- 
ing her in good stead in her own country. 


Pilot Project in Education 


Mrs. Boonsaith is closely affiliated with 
a pilot project in education, established 
twelve years ago by the ministry, which 

if successful — may be adopted by all the 
secondary schools of Bangkok and even- 
tually form the basis for a nation-wide 
This project of four 
schools, located in the outskirts of Bang- 
kok, which employ a new curriculum and 
new methods of teaching and seek closer 
parent-teacher relationships and a tie-in 


system. consists 


with community activities. 

Emphasis is placed on constant teacher 
training and supervision. The latter, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Boonsaith 

is still very new in my country. We have 
tried to spread the ideas and make them 
clear and available to our teachers. That 
is another part of education in which I 
have a small part. It will grow and glow 
on and on. . . . You AAUW people have 
helped us a lot by bringing us to this new 
path and encouraged us to be something 
to our community as you are. 


The third report of Anneliese Thimme of 
Germany is a copy of her book, Gustav 
Stresemann, which has just been published 
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in that country. This political biography 
of the German foreign minister who served 
the Weimar Republic from 1923 until his 
death in 1929 reappraises his changing 
position from that of nationalist by family 
tradition to internationalist by convic- 
tion against a turbulent post-World War I 
setting. 

Dr. Thimme expresses in the foreword 
to her book her 

deep gratitude to the institutions which 

have made its appearance possible — the 

Fulbright travel stipend, the grant from 

the American Association of University 

Women for a fifteen-month stay in the 

United States. 
During that period, Dr. Thimme was able 
to consult, at Columbia University’s 
Butler Library, a complete collection on 
microfilm of Stresemann’s papers, which, 
at that time, were not available in Ger- 
many. 

When my AAUW grant expired 

writes], Columbia University made it pos- 


[she 


sible for me to complete my studies through 
a similar stipend. The book, only in first 
manuscript form before my departure from 
Germany, could not have been published 
without these stipends. 


Numerous discussions with American col- 


leagues clarified the difficult problems pre- 
sented by the political situation of the 
years covered in her book: “They have 
caused me not only to re-examine my own 


views but have given courage to my judg- 
.’ Dr. Thimme describes this 
generous exchange of views as “one of the 


ment. 


most rewarding experiences of my stay in 
America. I owe thanks to many.” 
— Mary Hatey Sairu 





Let’s Keep 


j 


DUCATIONAL TV, because of its poten- 
tial importance in American life, has 
caught the imagination of the public. It is 
a popular subject for editorial writers and 
receives extensive coverage in the nation’s 
most respected magazines and newspa- 
pers. One of the leading discussion topics 
at conferences of all kinds is now educa- 
tional television. Most organizations con- 
cerned with education have held ETV 
seminars and workshops. Is the rash of 
publicity a true barometer of educational 
and public support, or is the enthusiasm 
induced by promotion which may be run- 
ning too far ahead of the program itself? 
There have been three major influences 
on educational TY since it gained national 
recognition in 1950. Each has taken its 
turn in dominating the movement, has 
moved ETYV forward in its own particular 
direction, and of course has also made 
a significant impact. At the same time, 
each has contributed its own set of pres- 
sures. If we are fully to understand the 
debate over ETV, we must consider these 
pressures and solve the problems that 
have been caused by them. Then we can 
have ETV in balanced perspective, mak- 
ing its contribution to education as a very 
effective classroom teaching aid, as an 





Miss Crippen, who is Professional Assistant at 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, is also 
the author of TV for Education,” published in 
the March 1956 JourNau. 
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educator of people of all ages, and as a 
powerful influence for better TV program- 
ming on all stations. 

The pressure of time limitation was 
early established by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, with the implied 
threat that the reserved ETV channels 
would be lost if not used within a reason- 
able time. 

The pressure of the first few years was 
to emphasize adult or “community” ETV, 
largely ignoring the potentialities of tele- 
vision in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The current pressure tends to promote 
total teaching by television, sometimes 
with an advertising approach designed to 
lead the public to regard educational TV 
as a device for relieving the shortage of 
teachers and classrooms. 


The FCC Freeze 


Just ten years ago, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission tmposed its famous 
“freeze,” granting no construction per- 
mits for new TV stations from 1948 to 
1952. This held up the normal expansion 
of the industry for four years, while the 
FCC studied the possibilities of the Ultra 
High Frequency Band. Stations already 
authorized on the twelve VHF channels 
were constructed during the freeze. The 
number of VHF stations increased from 
thirty-six in nineteen cities to 108 in sixty- 


three communities and the number of 
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VHF 


seventeen million. 


receivers rose from a million to 

At the end of the freeze, when seventy 
additional channels were opened up in the 
Ultra High Frequency Band, VHF broad- 
casters were firmly entrenched. Although 
stations have been built on UHF chan- 
nels, it has proved difficult to build audi- 
ences. VHF sets are not easily adapted to 
UHF Research to im- 
prove UHF has been neglected. Thus the 
freeze, planned to give impetus to UHF, 
now seems to have contributed to its 
plight. And 172 of the 256 ETY reserva- 
tions are UHF. 

But the freeze also provided time to 


receive stations. 


develop educational TV. Seven national 
organizations of educators filed separate 
petitions asking for ETV channel reserva- 
tions. When oral hearings became immi- 
nent, members of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters sought and 
obtained the help of the other six organi- 
zations in formulating strategy to preserve 
a share of the new channels for education. 


Joint Committee Formed 


An ad hoc Joint Committee on Educa- 


tional Television was established by the 


seven organizations. Funds from some of 
these, from the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion, and from individuals enabled JCET 
to employ competent attorneys. Highly 
respected leaders from all branches of 
education came to Washington at their 
own expense to testify to the value of 
television as an educational tool and to 
plead for an opportunity to develop it for 
the benefit of all the people on noncom- 
mercial channels. The combined strength 
and prestige of the seven organizations, 
together with the impressive testimony of 
had the 
effect. Educators demonstrated that they 
had the vision, courage, and resources to 


seventy-one witnesses, desired 


win their case against formidable odds. 

The 
209 station locations for educational use on 
March 22, 1951 
available. Most of the next year was spent 
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filing documents pro and con with the 
FCC and the final allocation for ETV on 
April 14, 1952 was 242 station locations, 
since increased to 256. It was acknowl- 
edged that educators were not in a position 
to move as quickly as commercial broad- 
casters in utilizing ETV channels. At the 
same time, it was clearly implied by the 
commission that the channels would not 
be reserved forever. Educators must either 
use them or lose them eventually to com- 
mercial applicants. 

To date, thirty-one noncommercial sta- 
tions are on the air (twenty-four VHF and 
seven UHF), with eleven more predicted 
to be in operation by the end of this school 
year. Only three ETV channels have been 
lost to commercial applicants. One UHF 
station, KTHE of Los Angeles, went off 
the air after a short period of operation. 

The pressures by commercial interests, 
many of whom consider unclaimed chan- 
nels “‘a waste of spectrum space,” have 
been tremendous and are increasing. No 
other teaching device in the history of 
education has been introduced under this 
kind of pressure. JCET, as effective in its 
present role of protecting the reservations 
as it was in obtaining them, continues to 
represent the interests of education before 
the FCC. 

In analyzing present attitudes about 
ETYV, the noninvolvement of actual teach- 
ers in 1950 is significant. The list of wit- 
nesses whose testimony won the case shows 
only a few college professors and no teach- 
ers from elementary or secondary schools. 
The majority were school or college ad- 
ministrators, directors of radio-TV for 
schools and colleges, representatives of 
audio-visual and film interests, chief state 
school officers, school board members, and 
congressmen. However representatives of 
national organizations concerned with ed- 
ucation, including the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, were included. 

These educational leaders and citizens 
were selected to make an impressive pha 
lanx before the federal agency and the 
commercial broadcasters. Big names from 
the educational world had to be matched 
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with big names of the opposing industry 
and teachers didn’t have that kind of sta- 
tus. Teachers have continued to be left 
out of ETV development most of the time 
since 1950. Campaigns to promote ETV 
have not succeeded as well as they might 
have had teachers always been included. 


Fund for Adult Education 


On the very day the commission’s tenta- 
tive ETV reservations were announced, 
JCET became a permanent organization. 
Its Washington office was financed by the 
Fund for Adult Education, a newly estab- 
lished sub-fund of the Ford Foundation. 
Representing the same organizations which 
had conducted the oral hearings, JCET* 
assumed responsibility for guiding edu- 
cators and citizens through their first en- 
counters with the financing, construction, 
licensing, and programming of ETV sta- 
tions. Other recipients of Fund grants 
were the National Association of Educa- 
and the American 
Council on Education, both of which pro- 
their 


tional Broadcasters 


vided services primarily to own 
membership. 

It was to be expected that school and 
college authorities would move with some 
caution toward educational TV. Conclu- 
sive studies regarding its effectiveness had 
not yet Even after several 
years of research and experimentation, 
there are many unresolved questions about 


been made. 


how television should be used at various 
levels of the learning process. However, 
with the FCC looking over their shoulders 
and commercial applicants at their heels, 
educators could hardly afford to move too 
slowly. Some stimulus was provided by 
the Fund in its offer of construction grants 
to communities that could raise matching 
funds. 

But by November 1952 there were still 
no noncommercial stations on the air and 
the Fund moved to enlist a broad base of 


* As of December 1955, Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, with ten organizations as 


membe rs. 


citizen support for ETV. It established 
the National Citizens Committee on Edu 
cational Television, composed of leading 
businessmen and a sprinkling of educators. 

Supported more lavishly than any of the 
previous projects, NCCET set up its own 
office in Washington and developed a pro 
gram based on its own theory of commu 
nity television. This concept emphasized 
for informal adult 
education and de-emphasized formal edu 


the use of television 
cation, particularly at the elementary and 
secondary levels. The Citizens Committee 
sought regular budgetary support from 
educational institutions and also promoted 
financing of stations by public fund-rais 
ing drives. Public relations men, salesmen, 
and businessmen rather than educators 


administered the committee’s pro- 


gram. 


Support From Business 


NCCET was largely responsible for en- 
listing financial support from businessmen 
in all parts of the country, including com 
Advi 
sory Committee of some 106 national or 
ganizations, of which the AAUW was one, 
it was the moving force behind the estab 
lishment of local ETV committees. In a 
number of large cities, where commercial! 
this 
approach achieved outstanding results. 
Many ETV committees became the chan 
nel applicants and are now the licensees. 


mercial broadcasters. Through its 


pressures were particularly 


strong, 


From 1953 through 1955, a period when 
JCET NCCET worked together, 
eighteen ETV stations went on the air. 

Meanwhile, at a time when there were 
only four ETV stations on the air, the 
Fund had established the Educational 
Television and Radio Center to assist in 
the production and distribution of pro- 
grams. This has proved to be a vital part 
of the whole development. 


and 


By bolstering the program resources of 
all ETV stations to the extent of seven 
and a half hours a week, the center has 
been a contributing factor in keeping the 
stations on the air. 
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Moving ahead on several fronts, the 
center also co-operates with the commer- 
cial networks in several jointly sponsored 
series for use by both ETV and commer- 
cial stations. It is giving increased atten- 
tion to research studies in the field. It 
inaugurated a public relations and infor- 
mation program (when NCCET ceased 
operations in 1955). 

Far-reaching changes occurred in ETV 
in 1955-56. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, already known forits 
interest in teacher education, announced 
its intention to explore television as a 
method of bringing the best teachers to 
more pupils. There were also overtones 
about economy, reduction in the number 
of teachers, and better use of school and 
college facilities. 

The emphasis on community television 
was replaced by a priority on the use of 
television in formal education. The Fund 
for Adult Education withdrew most of its 
support from ETV and the Fund for Ad- 
vancement moved in. Other projects were 
taken over by the Ford Foundation itself 

including the center, JCET, and activi- 
ties of the NAEB. 

In 1955, the Fund for Advancement 
began experiments in classroom television, 
with more dependence on teachers and 
administrators. The public schools of St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and Chicago were among 
those which participated in early projects. 
The following year, the Fund started a 
five-year experiment using closed circuit 
television in Hagerstown, Maryland, a 
project which will eventually include all 
the schools in the county system. 


In 1957, the Fund stepped up the pro 


gram to include projects in many other 
parts of the country, giving parents, teach 
ers, and school administrators in widely 
different environments an opportunity to 
participate. Locations of activity include 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, Mil- 
waukee; Norfolk, Virginia; Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia, Wichita; Jefferson County 
in Kentucky, and Nebraska and North 


Carolina. 


Spotlight Now on Teachers 


Now the spotlight is on teachers and many 
of them are unprepared. Not important 
enough for the hearings, not popular 
enough for community television, teachers 
are now belabored for their skepticism 
about The reason 
high pressure advertising has not been 


televised education. 
enough to persuade them to use it should 
be apparent. 

Teachers, administrators, school board 
members, and taxpayers will require in- 
telligent and unprejudiced appraisal of 
ETYV on the basis of experience before they 
place it in general use. Performance rather 
than propaganda is required. Overselling 
may lead the public to suppose that it 
need not supply currently necessary school 
facilities and teachers and could easily lull 
them into a false sense of security about 
the needs of school systems. The challenge 
to ETV is to improve instruction. Realis- 
tically its promise to “save” additional 
teachers and buildings should be taken 
with several grains of salt. 





Editorials 


No Easy Answer 


The findings of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
came as no surprise to the thousands of 
AAUW members who have so continu- 
ously explored their local and state sys- 
tems, gathered and organized data, and 
helped shape the Association’s policies in 
respect to higher education. Professional 
theories and opinion, constantly reviewed 
and channeled to us from our Washington 
Headquarters, have prepared us to under- 
stand fully the complexity of the problems 
of education. We realize that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee could 
formulas. 


offer no mere 

The committee’s primary accomplish- 
ment has emerged as the very thing that 
AAUW has always promoted: education 
of the citizen about the needs of education 
and involving as many laymen as possible 
in seeking solutions. Nor is it surprising 
to find the committee’s staff members 
expressing their thanks to our officers and 
staff for the help received from them, 
especially in the very early days when 
their task was being formulated. 

The committee has done much to dispel 
some insidious misconceptions about edu- 
cation, especially that vague but comfort- 
ing false conviction that somehow a solu- 
tion would in due time emerge. On the 
contrary, most thoughtful persons now 
know that there is no simple or single solu- 
tion — neither federal aid, nor scholar- 
ships, nor community colleges, nor tele- 
vision, nor adult education, nor a new 
federal bureau. 


Federal aid will require much more 
careful definition, study, and hard think- 
ing before it becomes an effective instru- 
ment. Scholarships are necessary, but too 
often they help only the student, not the 
institution which must educate him. Al- 
ready we have as many students in our 
adult education classes (many of them 
sponsored by industry and government) 
as in all our colleges and universities, but 
these courses are marginal, not central, in 
meeting the needs of our youth. Television 
and other new methods of handling large 
groups are appropriate for some subjects, 
but not for others. 

New institutions will be of little help if 
they drain away precious funds needed by 
well-established colleges. The planning, 
financing, building, and staffing of good 
new schools will take more time and en- 
ergy than is available in the short time 
left to us. 

All of these resources must be used and 
still others must 
developed. 


also be created and 

Perhaps the most widespread of all mis- 
conceptions may be the hardest to dispel: 
That our cannot support the 
greatly enlarged educational programs 
that we need. 

The newly created public interest in 
science which followed so closely on the 
committee’s final report has probably pro- 
vided the best possible climate for it. Ele- 
mentary and secondary education may be 
local in their administration and function- 
ing, but they are national in all their con- 


economy 
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sequences. Guidance and counseling ran 
he able to provide the HeEcessary transition 
. but this 
will mean a re-examination of their present 


between public school and college 


permissive philosophies in the light of na- 
tional needs. 

The critical shortage of teachers, espe- 
cially at the college level, has already been 
given AAUW?’s time and attention in a 
very substantial way. Our words and our 
deeds on behalf of liberal education are 
now frequently endorsed by many other 
scholars and statesmen. Our thoughts on 
financing and on expanding our federal 
Office of Education are also being voiced 
by others. Is this complacency, self-con- 
gratulation? Not at all! Just a warming up 
for more concentrated effort! 

Studies have shown that at least half of 
our ablest young women do not continue 
beyond the high school. This is perhaps 
the most practical aspect that each of our 
142,000 members might embrace as her 
own individual and continuing responsi- 
bility. “Scholarships” might seem to be 
the answer, but motivation is a far more 
significant word. What can we as educated 
women do to make our own way of life 
outshine any other way of life in the eyes 


of any teen-ager who happens to observe 


us? 


— Kate Hevner MUELLER 


A Dual Necessity 


The growth of fellowship contributions 
from AAUW members over the past ten 
years from $104 thousand to $263 thou- 
sand expresses a spreading awareness of 
the need for qualified women in many pro- 
Add to the contributions 
for the past year the gifts and bequests 


fessional areas. 


received and we come up with a total of 
no less than $482 thousand, almost half a 
million dollars. Since this historical pro- 
still does 
not match the expanded need for qualified 


gression — impressive as it is 


women, the fellowship committees have 
asked themselves what will happen to cur- 
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rent giving for fellowships during the cam- 
paign for building funds for the new AAUW 
Educational Center. Will fellowships suf 
fer? 

We cannot recommend any delay in the 
building program. The Fellowship Pro- 
gram, like all the other Association pro- 
grams, needs more space. 

Files,documents,credentials, pamphlets, 
announcements, and correspondence are 
now so crowded in our old Headquarters 
that our human facilities are not able to 
operate at capacity. If we are to continue 
to deserve the favorable reputation we 
have won for ourselves, we must manage 
our program with maximum efficiency. 
And for this we must have the kind of 
space that other fellowship-awarding agen- 
cles can command. 

Yet no one doubts that if the current 
totals of fellowship giving were to shrink 
substantially the fabric of the program 
would be damaged. 

For use in the year 1957-58, we awarded 
forty-five National Fellowships (including 
the Achievement Award), seven Interna- 
tional Fellowships, and twenty-eight In- 
ternational Grants for which some seventy 
percent of the estimated dollars rely on 
current contributions. If we offer fewer 
fellowships and grants, we risk a loss of 
interest on the part of those who suggest 
to candidates that they apply for our 
awards. 

The appeal for building funds will un- 
derline dramatically the urgent and non- 
recurring need for quick accomplishment. 
In contrast, the need for fellowship giving 
calls for continual effort to support an un- 
dertaking which contributes to education 
far more than the mere dollars, important 
as they may be. Our members have fre- 
quently shown that they appreciate the 
subtle implications of our effort to support 
advanced research for women. There is no 
reason now to believe that they will think 
less of fellow ships just because our entire 
Association is cramped in present space 
and needs new quarters. 

— Exvizapeta S. May 





... from 


Swords Into Plowshares 


“Disarmament is a matter of first impor- 
tance to this Assembly today,” said Prime 
Minister Diefenbacher of Canada in the 
general debate at the recent session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, and 
many other speakers echoed his words. 
The subject of disarmament, or, more cor- 
rectly, the regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments has been discussed at every 
session of the Assembly. This is on the 
credit side. In 1952, the big powers even 
agreed on what they disagreed about 

a big step forward! 

In the Sub-Committee on Disarma- 
ment, which ended its sessions last Sep- 
tember, there had been some hope of nar- 
rowing differences. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
in his report to the General Assembly, 
spoke of “the most sustained and inten- 
sive efforts by the members of the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee to find a com- 
mon ground since it was established three 
and a half years ago.” In the Sub-Com- 
mittee, the Soviet asked for a 


treaty to ban nuclear tests, but included 


Union 


no controls and no limitation in nuclear 
weapon production. The Western powers 
insist upon controls and presented a care- 
fully worked out proposal for six partial 
neasures, each accompanied by 
“* Nyet.”’ 
Because of deep concern over new and 


inspec 
tion. The Russians said 


more deadly weapons, debate on disarma- 


UN observer 


ment was given priority by the Political 
Committee of the 1957 General Assembly. 
The “partial measures” resolution was in- 
troduced and now sponsored by twenty- 
four states. Some of the smaller countries, 
attempting to move the question out of 
the hands of the big powers, brought in 
concrete proposals of their own. At one 
time there were ten. Belgium’s resolution 
calling for a world-wide campaign under 
the United Nations to inform the peoples 
of the world of the dangers of the arma- 
ments race Was accepted. 

The Soviet Union proposed that the pres- 
ent Disarmament Commission of twelve 
members be abandoned and one set up 
which would include all member states. 
One satellite nation after another obedi- 
ently told how satisfactory and efficient it 
would be to have the commission com- 
posed of all eighty-two members of the 
United Nations, but there was no other 
support. 

Many delegates called attention to the 
fact that a commission of this size would 
be a fine sounding board for propaganda, 
but not very good for hammering out fine 
points of agreement. There was, however, 
a feeling that some enlargement of the 
Disarmament Commission might bring 
fresh suggestions and a new atmosphere 
The four Western powers stood firm for no 
change. They were accused of being too 
rigid. Perhaps Mr. Kuznetsov of the So- 
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viet Union was taking advantage of this 
thinking when he said that the U.S.S.R. 
would consider further proposals “ pro- 


vided those proposals are not submitted 
in the form of an ultimatum.” He pro- 
ceeded to deliver an ultimatum of his own 
and stated that the Soviet Union “will 
not participate in the Disarmament Com- 
mission or Sub-Committee in their present 
form.” 

Jules Moch of France thought it a “ 
gular conception of democracy, as ex- 


sin- 


pressed by the Soviet representative, that 
a majority vote was an ultimatum.” “Our 
position is in no way one of intransigence,” 
he said. “‘It is the opposite of the virulent 
statement madeheretoday bythe U.S.S.R.” 

Many delegates felt that an attempt 
should be made to meet the Soviet ulti- 
matum on nonparticipation in the present 
commission. Formal meetings were post- 
poned for several days while efforts were 
made to decide on a new proposal. Finally 
have 
jelled and a new resolution, which it was 


corridor consultations seemed to 
generally believed would be acceptable to 
the Soviet Union, was introduced by Can- 
ada and Japan. This added fourteen mem- 
bers to the eleven already composing the 
Disarmament Commission. 

Albania hurriedly introduced an amend- 
ment to add an additional seven states, 
either satellite or neutralist countries. The 
West argued that such a line-up was off 
balance and failed to reflect actual posi- 
tions of Assembly members. Again the So- 
viet Union and her satellites held out for 
the Albanian amendment. Another ulti- 
matum! 

Japan objected that sincere efforts for 
had 


most trying circumstances” and that the 


agreement been made “under the 


Albanian amendment would be a “disap- 
pointment to thesworld.” Final answer 
was made by M. Moch, who has been pa- 
tient and untiring in his work for disarma- 


ment. 


We have been determined to work for a 
compromise |he said]. We have accepted 
the wishes of delegations anxious to make 
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a contribution. The U.S.S.R. has again 
taken a rigid position and delivered an 
ultimatum. We have piled concession on 
concession. We will not go further. 


The resolution adding the fourteen mem- 
bers was passed sixty to nine. 

The Assembly had often heard the So- 
viet Union refuse to participate in some 
effort only to find her participating later. 
Consistency is not a necessity to a to- 
talitarian state. Many believed that when 
the Disarmament met the 
U.S.S.R. would be there, her satellites 
with her. To meet this general prediction, 
the Soviet formal 
statement, which recognized what 


Commission 


delegation issued a 
was 
called “‘an attempt on the part of certain 
quarters . . . to make it appear that the 
Soviet Union was merely pretending that 
it would not participate in the commis- 
sion”’ and reiterated its determination not 
to do so. 

Where does this leave the question? Sir 
Allan Nobleof the United Kingdom thought 
that the U.S.S.R. for some reason “sim- 
ply does not want to talk about disarma- 
ment now.” 

It must be recognized that in both the 
Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee the U.S.S.R. has been greatly 
outnumbered. On the five member sub- 
committee, the Soviet Union, on one side, 
has faced the four Western members 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and France — on the other. Per- 
haps, as Thor of Iceland said, “It would 
be good to open the window and let in 
some fresh air.”’ Countries not involved in 
the cold war would represent the opinion 
of peoples who share in the dangers of a 
world explosion. The atmosphere of hostil- 
ity might be diluted by their presence; 
their views could help the negotiations. 

The final agreement must rest with the 
U.S.S.R. and the four Western powers. 
But the initiative of some other nation 
could break the present deadlock. 


— Barsara D. Evans 


February 1958 
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WO INVITATIONAL conferences held this 
fall were most important for the Asso- 
ciation’s program, not only because of the 
information and studies reported, but be- 
cause of the “insufficient data” areas out- 
lined. The first conference was on the gen- 
eral subject of woman power and the 
second was on research trends in the higher 
education of women. 

At Arden House, October 20-25, more 
than ninety participants, invited by the 
National Manpower Council of Columbia 
University, considered “‘ Work in the Lives 
of Married Women.” This was one of 
several conferences following the publica- 
tion of Womanpower by the council. Jour- 
NAL readers can readily imagine the lively 
development of the topic by a cross section 
of experts which included college and uni- 
versity administrators; professors of eco- 
nomics, psychology, social studies, and 


Our General Director often participates in policy- 
forming conferences closely related to our basic 
purposes. This is a brief report on two major 
meetings she attended in the fall. 


Woman’s Multiple Role 


BY HELEN D. BRAGDON 







































education; physicians; psychiatrists; per- 
sonnel directors from industry and _ busi- 
union representatives of 
government and of the clergy; 
secretaries of organizations; curriculum 


hess; leaders; 


executive 


experts; editors, and child specialists. 

Among this group were Mrs. W. Brentzel, 
a past State President of AAUW; Profes- 
sor Esther Lloyd-Jones, former Standards 
and Recognition Committee member and 
JOURNAL author; Professor Kate Hevner 
Mueller, Chairman of our Committee on 
Education; AAUW Anna L. 
Rose Hawkes, representing the American 
Council on Education, and your General 
Director, representing AAUW. 

Among the questions of particular inter- 
est to AAUW which were discussed were 
the following: Should the present basic 
guidance programs for girls and young 
women in schools and colleges be altered, 
in view of women’s multiple role and the 
probability of work experience for so many 
women in years ahead? What is the best 
estimate of needed woman power? If the 
average age at which women are through 
childbearing is about twenty-six years, 


President 
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what does this mean for the future labor 
force? 

Other topics included the effects of the 
job on the families of working wives, 
whether there is relation 
mothers working and any tendency of 
their children toward juvenile delinquency, 
and whether there are surrogates for a 
mother’s care for young children, and if 
so, what, when, and under what circum- 
stances? The reasons for malutilization of 
woman power were considered, and how to 
utilize woman power efficiently and at the 
same time respect the individual woman’s 
freedom of choice and her right to develop 
her special abilities and talents. 


any between 


Vital and Perplexing Questions 


These are vital and perplexing questions 
in need of answers. The conference mem- 
bers stressed the great dangers of gen- 
eralization. While it was their conviction 
that by and large the consequences of a 
pattern of work in the lives of women have 
a balance of favorable values and aspects, 
it was recognized that many of these con- 
sequences are still unknown. It was stressed 
also that no single problem can be identi- 
fied as the problem of the working mother. 

It was an interesting and stimulating 
experience to fly (literally) from this 
woman power conference back to Wash- 
ington for two excellent week end meetings 
of our Arts Committee and our Commit- 
tee on Social and Economic Issues, thence 
by plane again to Rye, N.Y., for a small 
working group conference of the American 
Council on Education on “The Present 
Status and Prospective Trends of Research 
on the Education of Women.” This was a 
group of men and women administrators, 
professors, researchers, and executives, 
with one woman judge and one woman 
banker to create a balance. All had done 
their ““home work” beforehand and then 
wc ced steadily for nearly three days, dis- 
cr sing and evaluating. 

Dr. Hawkes and Dr. Mueller both pre- 

nted papers and Dr. Eunice Roberts and 


your General Director commentaries. Sev- 
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eral other contributors were present or 
past AAUW committee members. 

As would be expected, many of the same 
facts and problems as were stressed at 
Arden House were outlined at Rye. In 
view of the multiple role of many women, 
how can they be prepared for this role and 
how can continuous education be pro- 
vided? If, on the average, mothers are 
through childbearing at a relatively early 
age, and if they live longer and are active 
longer than in previous generations, and 
if women are going to take up the slack in 
the labor force, as trend studies show, 
what are the consequent special educa- 
tional needs of women in this changing 
world? 

The general subjects discussed were the 
philosophy underlying the education of 
women, the motivation of women to edu- 
cation, the cultural pressures and voca- 
tional opportunities that face the educated 
woman, the two- and the four-year col- 
lege, and further desirable research. 


Personality Matrix 


It was evident that we must be aware 
of the personality matrix of the individual, 
the complexity of environmental factors, 
the varying degrees of intensity of these 
at a given time, and our constantly chang- 
ing culture. It was noted that research 
relating to the higher education of women 
is not a separate discipline, but takes us 
into many disciplines and many fields. 

Among the steps which might be taken, 
it was concluded, are the assembling of a 
“master” annotated bibliography, the re- 
publication of works not now available, a 
review of statistics particularly related to 
the education of women, the compilation 
of a codified index of research, a roster of 
research workers in the field, and some 
type of periodical communication on stud- 
ies. In other words, enlightened research 
which has already been done should be 
made more widely available even as new 
research is expanding the boundaries of 
knowledge. 





ALL OUR THIRTY-FIFTHS ... 


“YOR SOME time there has been a convic- 
i tion that there are in AAUW many 
women qualified for and interested in 
teaching who are not now in that profes- 
sion. Supported by a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Education 
Committee, on June 15, 1957, sent out a 
questionnaire to determine the validity of 
this conviction to every thirty-fifth mem- 
ber of the Association —a national ran- 
dom sample. The Foundation was partic- 
ularly interested in teachers for the nat- 
ural sciences and mathematics, when they 
would be available for teaching, and what 
further educational preparation, if any, 
they might need to be fully qualified. 
Members were asked to designate if 
they would be interested in teaching in the 
next school year, or at a later date, or, on 
a briefer post card form, if they were 
teaching at present, or believed they 
could never, under any conditions, be in- 
terested in teaching. 


Enthusiasm at Convention 


The inquiry was sent to 4018 members 
and fifty-four percent replied, a good re- 
turn for a survey that was deliberately not 
followed up on, except in the case of a 
small sub-sample. Although branch and 
state presidents and education chairmen 
were notified about the project and asked 
to explain it to any who might inquire, 
they were not given the names of those to 
whom the questionnaire had been sent, so 
no promotion could be carried on. 

An especially pleasant feature of this 
project was the enthusiasm with which the 
convention delegates welcomed it when it 
was announced. It was they who invented 
the byword * Are you a thirty-fifth?” 


(Congratulations, 
members, on your prompt replies, summer 
mailing too) and have been studied. The 
National Science the 
AAUW report. 

The original conviction is confirmed. In 
addition to the fact that forty-two percent 
are already teaching, AAUW has been 
proved to be a good source of still other 


The replies are in 


Foundation has 


teachers for all levels of teaching and 
many subjects. One member comments: 
My lack of interest at the present time is 
only because I have very small children. I 
hope to get back to teaching some day when 
they are in school. 


Preference for the Humanities 


The largest number express a preference 
for the humanities and social studies, not 
the natural sciences or mathematics. This 
follows the interest pattern of all women 
with four or more years of college educa- 
tion in this country. The replies show that 
these women expect to be ready for teach- 
ing within a relatively short time and that 


. their greatest educational need is prepara- 


tion for the profession of teaching. 

The number who reported that they are 
now ready for teaching was substantial, 
as was also the number who expect to be 
ready to teach within five years. Caution 
is needed here: It is always possible that 
plans will change and that a particular 
person will become unavailable; on the 
other hand, it is likely that a compensa- 
tory number will have overestimated the 
time before they will be free. 

The estimates of educational readiness 
shown were very modest and appropriate 
to the beginning of new responsibilities. 
This readiness exists in both their chosen 
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subject matter and their professional qual- 
ifications. 

The survey revealed the greatest AAUW 
source of future teachers to be among 
housewives not otherwise employed. Two 
hundred fifty-one, or 68 percent of those 
answering the questionnaire, and 273, or 
16 percent of those replying on post cards, 
indicated they were in this group. In 
AAUW about 18,000 able women now or 
later could be interested in teaching. 

It is well known that in the United States 
more and more married women are going 
into gainful employment when their fam- 
ily obligations permit and it is equally well 
known that this trend is accelerated among 
college women. These facts strengthen the 
conviction that this exploratory analysis 
reveals information which is dependable. 


The Retired a Source 


The survey also showed a large number of 
retired women many of whom could be 
brought back to teaching at least part 
time. Furthermore many are in gainful 
employment other than teaching and some 
of those indicated a willingness to under- 
take teaching and preparation for it. 

The survey pointed out the further edu- 
cation needed by these potential teachers, 
Fortunately there are among those partic- 
ularly concerned with public elementary 
and secondary teaching a_ surprisingly 
large number who already hold valid 
teaching certificates. It is still true, how- 
ever, that the most striking educational 
need is for both professional education 
courses and experience in student teaching. 

Interested members expressed their be- 
lief that they were qualified in their sub- 
ject matter field, at least from the point of 
view of initial job undertaking. A check 
on their experience, degree of formal edu- 
cation, and the date of that education 
leads one to agree with the respondents. 

The greatest number have expressed an 
interest in high school teaching and the 
second largest number in elementary teach- 
ing, but the vast majority have shown 
that they prefer to work with older chil- 
dren and college level young people. As 
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shortages are rapidly increasing on these 
levels of teaching, this is important. The 
concentration of interest in public school 
teaching and the need for professional edu- 
cation may make it easier to plan to meet 
this educational lack than if interest and 
needs were more diverse. 

A close study of subject matter majors, 
graduate degrees held, other credited grad- 
uate study, and expressions of teacher- 
level preference indicates that many mem- 
bers would be suited to and available for 
college teaching, although their expressed 
interest in college teaching alone is not too 
large. Apparently members identify col- 
lege teaching with the work of the most 
learned and able in their own experience 
and do not consider themselves in that 
category. In view of the fact that a major 
proportion (about sixty percent) of col- 
lege faculty do not hold doctorates, it can 
safely be said that if the need becomes 
great enough, there is in AAUW a real 
source for college teachers which modesty 
on the part of the respondents has not 
revealed. 

The first choice of teaching subject pref- 
erence of members at the undergraduate 
level was English and journalism; their 
second, one of the social sciences, and their 
third, home economics. At the 
degree level, the members’ first preference 
became “education.” This is understand- 
able, since so many looked to teaching as 
their job. The subject major preference 
for the undergraduate level has been sub- 
ordinated at this level to obtain prefer- 
ment in the profession. 

The second and third choices of the sec- 
ond degree level return to subject matter, 
namely the social sciences and the biologi- 
cal sciences. It is equally interesting that 
the physical and biological sciences rank 
equally with all other subjects among 
those earning the doctorate. This last is a 
reflection of the interests of those who de- 


second 


sire the advance research degree, the job 
opportunities which exist in those fields, 
and the type of educational equipment 
required for positions in the sciences. Simi- 
lar changes in subject matter emphasis at 





ALL OUR THIRTY—FIFTHS ... 


the various degree levels characterize all 
American women who have sought such 
degrees. 

That so large a number of members who 
are interested in teaching are not more 
than fifty years old gives added value to 
this source of potential teachers. There is 
value also in the fact that the institutions 
in which the members were educated vary 
widely in location and type. The areas 
where these members are now living are 
widely distributed all over the country 
and generally in what one might call the 
‘centers of population.” This last fact is 
advantageous in terms of the availability 
of institutions to provide needed addi- 
tional education. From the point of view 
of meeting a shortage, it is disadvanta- 
geous, as these centers of population are 
apt to be privileged in terms of teacher 
supply. It is obvious that our members 
are somewhat limited in their mobility. 


Pattern for Further Education 


It is clear that further and more intense 
study of the survey material is needed 
before the full measure of the AAUW 
teaching potential can be determined. For 
example, more information is needed about 
the women who returned their replies on 
post cards, especially those who report 
themselves as housewives, or retired, or in 
other employment. Indeed it would seem 
advisable to do this before carrying out 
specific plans for supplying education defi- 
ciencies. Or, if the needs in the natural 
sciences and mathematics, or in some 
other shortage field, are sufficiently great, 
it may become desirable to inquire about 
members’ interest in teaching a “minor” 
after further education. 

Plans for the utilization of those already 
interested and willing to teach must be 
undertaken. Where further education in 
the same field is needed for public school 
teaching, a possible pattern for providing 
it could be that already used by the Sci- 
ence Foundation for supporting summer 
institutes to advance the scientific knowl- 
edge of men and women already teaching 
in those fields. 


As the shortage of qualified college fac- 
ulty is expected to be acute, it seems as 
though some plan, perhaps on a person-by- 
person basis, should be devised for further 
subject matter education to prepare inter- 
ested women to begin such teaching. As 
they progressed in their study, they could 
undertake limited teaching duties until 
fully qualified. Either or both of the above 
programs would make additional teachers 
quickly available. 

One interesting way, though not the 
only one, to put the results of this survey 
into operation — and it is clear that this 
must be done — would be to begin opera- 
tions in geographical areas where the 
shortage can be demonstrated to be most 
acute and on a community-by-community 
basis rather than on a wholesale basis 
across the country. It could also be done 
on a subject matter or teaching level 
basis in areas of shortage. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that AAUW mem- 
bers were willing to undertake any teach- 
ing for which they were qualified, even if 
not their first preference and even if con- 
siderable family adjustment would be in- 
volved, always provided there is a real 
emergency to be met. 

The National Foundation is 
now studying the survey results and there 
will be conferences with the Foundation 
and others on the next steps necessary to 
take advantage of this valuable source of 
potential teachers. 

One does not wish to close this report 
without thanking the AAUW members 
and officers for their co-operation in the 
exploratory study. Members are aware of 
the vital importance which qualified teach- 
ing bears to the future well-being and 
security of this country. This is how one 
member says it: 


Science 


I do know the crying need for more quali- 
fied good teachers. Just twelve years ago, I 
answered your questionnaire in person by 
going back to the classroom after being 
out twenty-nine years. Your idea is 
fine. Go get these AAUW folks. They'll 
love it. We need them. 


— ELeanor F. DoLan 
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International Federation 


Fortieth Council Meeting 


The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women will hold the fortieth meeting 
of its Council at Vassar College, August 
4-8. This is the first time in more than 
twenty years that AAUW will play host to 
IFUW. Immediately preceding the ses- 
sion, meetings of the IFUW Board of 
Officers and Finance Committee will be 
held. President Blanding, on behalf of 
the Trustees of Vassar, has graciously ex- 
tended the hospitality of that institution, 
making available its many facilities for 
both meetings and recreation. 

The members of the Council include the 
iFUW 
from each of the forty-eight member fed- 
erations. Americans who hold [IFUW office 
include Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, Second 
Vice-president, and Dr. Blanche H. Dow, 
Minnie Miller 
is the representative from AAUW on the 
Council. AAUW’s Board of Directors have 
been invited to attend the meeting as 
special observers. 


officers and one representative 


Honorary Treasurer. Dr. 


Many special events have been planned 
to enable the visiting Council members to 
see and learn as much as possible about 
life in the United States during their stay. 
Upon arrival of the members, many of 
whom will be coming on a late July sailing 
of the Mauretania, a New York City Hos- 
pitality Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Pauline Rivers of the New York 
Times, is arranging a variety of tours and 
receptions, including visits to the U.N., 
the Times, the World Affairs Center for 
the United States, Columbia University, 
International 


House, and many of the 


sight-seeing high lights of the Greater 


New York area. 


The Poughkeepsie and Schenectady 
Branches will provide further hospitality. 
Plans are now under way for Hudson 
Valley tours to include Hyde Park, West 
Point, and IBM installations, along with 
visits to General Electric and to Albany. 
Both branches will also arrange visits of 
Council members to the homes of local 
branch members. 

Immediately the 
there will be a five-day tour covering 
points in and around Philadelphia, Wil- 
Del., Washington. Mrs. 


Robert W. King is serving as chairman 


following meeting, 


mington, and 
for the post-Council tour and is working in 
close co-operation with the Philadelphia 
and Wilmington Branches. This promises 
to be an unusual opportunity for AAUW 
members to meet and come to know dis- 


tinguished IFUW leaders. 


Hospitality Abroad 
AAUW members making that 


lifetime” 


“once in a 
trip to Europe this year may 
IFUW club 
London, Paris, and Milan. 
Nominal rates plus the opportunity to 
meet fellow college graduates from other 
countries are the order of the day at these 
comfortable 


obtain accommodations at 
houses in 


residences. Reservations 
should be made early and members are 
reminded that an AAUW membership 
card is a must. 

As AAUW Headquarters does not han 
dle arrangements, all inquiries should be 
addressed directly to the respective club 
houses at the following locations: Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.3, Eng 
land; Reid Hall, 4 Rue de Chevreuse, 
Paris VI, France, and Casa Della Lau 
reata, Via Corridoni 22, Milan, Italy. 
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AAUW news and notes 





Journal Subscription Price Raised 


By vote of the Board of Directors last 
November, the subscription price of the 
JOURNAL has been increased from $1.50 
to $2.00 a year, to go into effect July 1, 
1958. Single copies will be seventy-five 
cents. 

Branch treasurers and nonmembers are 
asked to pay particular attention to both 
the new subscription rate and the effective 
date. 


Building Fund Chairmen 


The following members have accepted 
appointment as Building Fund Chairmen 
for their State Divisions: 


Mrs. W. D. Sims, Jr., Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. E. W. McCoy, Jr., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. E. J. Holmann, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mrs. Charles W. Griffith, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Charles Shumate, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Donald M. Plumb, Trumbull, Conn. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Jones, Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Alvazine Young, Lakeland, Fla. 

Mrs. Walter B. Posey, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. William S. Gruger, Jr., Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. Haswell K. Wright, Aurora, Il. 

Miss Inez Morris, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mrs. Bernard Pyles, Wichita, Kan. 

Miss Elizabeth N. Gasser, Owensboro, Ky. 

Mrs. Alphonse Schaeffer, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Edwin L. Giddings, Orono, Me. 

Mrs. Donald R. Burgess, Washington, D.C. 
(Maryland Div.) 

Mrs. Frank W. Adams, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Clyde T. Caldwell, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Whalen, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Phoebe M. Kandel, Jackson, Miss. 

Miss Nell E. Finlay, Hannibal, Mo. 

Mrs. Henry Lohof, Billings, Mont. 

Mrs. J. E. Dalton, Chadron, Neb. 
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Miss Gladys Hamm, Sparks, Nev. 

Mrs. Charles Coon, Laconia, N.H. 

Mrs. W. Howard Sharp, Vineland, N.J. 
Mrs. Baron M. Stuart, Portales, N.M. 
Mrs. C. Harry Gilfether, Elmira, N.Y. 
Mrs. Robert L. Humber, Greenville, N.C. 
Miss Marcella O. Hanson, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Mrs. Donald E. Richter, Marietta, Ohio 
Miss Vesta Etchison, Muskogee, Okla. 
Mrs. Hubert F. Willowby, Harrisburg, Ore. 
Miss Marjorie P. Grant, Providence, R.I. 
Dr. Mary Eva Hite, Batesburg, S.C. 

Miss Bessie K. Burgi, Brookings, S.D. 
Miss Avondale Rawls, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Joe W. Johnson, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Mrs. Casper Carroll, Kaysville, Utah 

Mrs. F. D. Carpenter, Burlington, Vt. 
Miss Ruth D. Kolling, Abingdon, Va. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Taylor Bragonier, Huntington, W.Va. 
Mrs. Lloyd Wampler, Casper, Wyo. 

Dr. Gertrude Sladek, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Floyd Davidson, Ketchikan, Alaska 
Mrs. Eric T. Wakefield, Honolulu, Hawaii 


State Presidents Conference 


AAUW State Presidents will convene at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., for their biennial conference, which 
will begin June 18 and close on June 21. 

The three members of the Central Plan- 
ning Committee — Mrs. Otto Seymour, 
chairman; Miss Mayme Yahr, and Mrs. 
Robert J. Green, State Presidents re- 
spectively of Missouri, Iowa, and New 
Mexico — met early in February to dis- 
cuss the program for the forthcoming 
meeting. They were assisted by Christine 
Heinig, AAUW #$sstaff representative on 
this committee. 





AALW NEWS AND NOTES 


The six State Presidents serving with 
the above group as the General Planning 
Committee are Mrs. George Scholey, 
Arizona; Mrs. Donald Morbeck, Idaho; 
Dr. Jean Liedman, Illinois; Mrs. Norman 
Perkins, Maine; Mrs. John Bregger, South 
Carolina, and Miss Marie White, Ten- 
nessee. 

The Board of 
the Sheraton-Park immediately following 
the State Presidents Conference. 


Directors will meet at 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


The following have been appointed by the 
Board of Directors to serve on the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the 1959 AAUW 
Convention, to be held in Kansas City, 
June 21-26: Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 711 
New 
chairman; Dr. Olivia Futch, Furman Uni- 


Orange St., Haven, Connecticut, 
versity, Greenville, South Carolina; Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama; Mrs. Emil Koski, 
306 Pattison St., Ely, Minnesota, and 
Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., 
San Mateo, California. 

Alternates are: Mrs. Wade E. Shurtleff, 
17801 Landseer Rd., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. O. Renn, 1216 North Third St., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Miss Muriel 
Mawer, 2235 Interlaken Place, Seattle, 
Washington and Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel, 
$501 South Franklin St., 
Colorado. 


Engle wor rd, 


1959 Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee for the 1959 
convention, to be held in Kansas City 
June 21-27, will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. John B. Firmin, chairman, 
2522 Washington St., Olympia, Wash.; 
Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, 4000 Simms Ave., 
S.E., Albuquerque, N.Mex.; Mrs. B. A. 
Baldwin, Kan.; Dr. R. 
Brownlee, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., Dr. Melanie 
Rosborough, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Gessner, Jean 


and 


Convention Program Committee 


The following have been appointed to the 
1959 Convention Program Committee: 
Dr. Margaret Habein, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles S. Bluemel, 4501 South Franklin 
St., Englewood, Colorado; Dean Margaret 
Disert, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Roy Hanson, 2105 
Main St., Miles City, Montana, and Mrs. 
J. G. Smith, Shepherd State College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 

Dean Eunice C. Roberts of Indiana 
University will serve as Board Represent- 
ative on this committee, and Edith Sher- 
rard of the Headquarters Staff will act as a 
consultant. The committee held its first 
meeting in Washington January 30-31, 
laying out tentative plans for the conven- 
tion events to take place in Kansas City 
June 21-26, 1959. 


Arts Survey 


Branch chairmen implement the AAUW 
program in a variety of ways. In an at- 
tempt to illuminate some of these varied 
methods, a survey has recently been made 
by the AAUW Arts Committee. Forty- 
five branch Arts Chairmen ques- 
tioned about specific ways in which they 


were 


use their subject matter committee and 
the Arts Resource Center at Headquarters. 

Of the three questionnaires which were 
mailed, all were filled out by twenty-six 
chairmen. Sixteen chairmen returned two 
of them and three returned one. 

Results indicate that most branch Arts 
Chairmen receive the better part of their 
basic orientation from the GDL. They use 


divers individual methods in setting up 


their Arts Programs, the most common 
being calling a meeting of interested mem- 
bers for discussion of plans, determining 
branch interest by questionnaires, and 
organizing study groups. 

The answers also point to a good under 
standing of the Association’s over-all pur 
pose on the part of the chairmen who 
responded. 
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New Branches 


Pacifica, Calif.; Melbourne-Eau Gallie 
Fla.; Guntersville, Ala.; Albertville, Ala:; 
and Miami, Ariz.; Beach, Fla. 
Cameron, Mo. 


( ‘ocoa 


Total AAUW branches 


Seven Colleges Approved 


At its November meeting, the Board of 
Directors approved the following institu- 
tions for membership recognition, bring- 
ing the total of approved colleges and 
universities to 401: 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, 
La. 

The City College, New York, N.Y. 

Drew University, Madison, N.J. 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Ore. 

State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
Ne. 


Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 


The degrees from the above institutions 
admitting to membership will be published 
in the spring General Director's Letter. 


The American High School 


Mrs. Warsaw, 


long an active participant in community, 


Leon Lamet of Illinois, 
state, and national education projects, 
was the observer for the Education Com- 
mittee of AAUW at the Conference on the 
American High School, held in Chicago in 
the fall. Concerning that important meet- 
ing she writes to Headquarters: 


Quality, diversity, priority and balance — 
these were key words in the deliberations of 
the one thousand participants in the con- 
ference on “The American High School 

Challenge of the New Era,” 
jointly by the National] Citizens Council for 
Better Schools and the University of Chi 
cago. The three day meeting focused atten 


sponsored 


tion demands beimeg 
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upon the imnereasing 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 


WOMEN 


made upon the high school and the urgent 
need for redefining its role and its direction 
for the future. 

Conferees scrutinized the overburdened 
curriculum, questioned whether the high 
school should attempt to do all things for all 
students, and deliberated upon whether it 
could-or-should shed some of its responsibili- 
ties and concentrate on the more academic 
functions. There was agreement about the 
increased need for quality in all educational 
experiences and a more realistic and im- 
proved use of facilities, time, and teachers. 

Estimates on the labor pool of the future 
indicated a sharp decline in the need for 
unskilled labor and a seventy-five percent 
increase for the technical and skilled, making 
improvements in diversity as well as quality 
essential. 

The delegates seconded Reuben Gustav 
son’s plea for balance and equilibrium be- 
Better 


guidance, automation, team teaching, “‘moon- 


tween science and the humanities. 


lighting,” television, and self-directed learn- 
ing all fell within the scope of the discussion 
as conferees anticipated a secondary school 
program characterized by a new depth and 
a greater breadth. 


1958 Writing Project 


The annual AAUW Writing Project is 
once again under way. Members who are 
in writing groups, or writing independ- 
ently, may send short stories or verse to 
the Arts Resource Center at Headquar- 
ters before December 31, 1958. 

Before sending your entry, however, be 
sure to consult the Writing Project rules 
in Branch Arts Resources, a basic AAUW 
guide which your branch Arts Chairman 
probably has. Or you may order a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the rules from the Secre- 


tary for Publications at Headquarters, 


enclosing five cents. 
Short between 2500 


and 5000 words long and the verse can be 


stories must be 


one long poem or three short ones. 

The AAUW Writing Project is set up 
to provide members with the opportunity 
for outside criticisin. It is not essentially 


a contest. 





AAUW NEWS 


{4UW Day at the U.N. 


\AUW’s second annual United Nations 
Seminar was held February 11, with a full 
quota of eighty members attending. The 
meeting, which took place at U.N. Head- 
quarters in New York, featured a back- 
ground session with members of the Secre- 
tariat, a talk by Dr. Ralph Bunche on 
UNEF, a discussion by representatives 
of the Ghana and Eire delegations on the 
U.N. from the point of view of their own 
respective governments, and a review of 
United States policy at the U.N. by 
members of the U.S. delegation. 


Same Duties, New Title 


Dependability and un- 
humor 
characterize Margaret 
Burnett, who was ele- 


failing good 


vated in status to Spe- 
cial Assistant to the 
General Director and 


Board at the Novem- 
ber Board meeting. 


The fact that she be- 
came the second president of Heads and 
Quarters, AAUW’s staff organization, is 
an indication of her universally recog- 
nized ability. 

Before joining the Headquarters Staff 
as Dr. Bragdon’s secretary in 1951, Miss 
Burnett was Secretary to the President 
and Executive Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees at Western College in Oxford, 
Ohio. She has also been an instructor at 
Sullins College in Bristol, Virginia. 


Know What's Available 


Are you interested in how to manage your 
in mental health, or in the ever- 
present Middle East crisis? 

There 
these and many other subjects available 
from the Secretary for 
AAUW Headquarters. 

For instance, Education Chairmen will 
be interested in “The Answer Is .. .” 


money, 


is a wealth of information on 


Publications at 








AND NOTES 


ALWIN NIKOLAIS 
CHOREOGRAPHER 


LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
(Maste ( } 


TOM TWO ARROWS 


American Indian Dancer 
Internationally Recognized Interg t 


Frances Schram, Artists’ Mgt. 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


5¢), about college problems at the na- 
tional level, and Educational Prospects for 
College Students (15¢). The new book In 
vestment in Creative Scholarship ($3.50) by 
Ruth Tryon, about our Fellowship Pro- 
gram, is in heavy demand. In the Social 


and Economic Issues field, there are 
two new kits on “Aging” (75¢) and 


“Social and Economic Issues, Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future” (45¢, free to committee 
chairmen). Every person wishes to keep 
abreast of such prior issues as mental 
health and Middle East politics, and the 
kits on these subjects contain new and val- 
uable information (the Middle East kit, 
$1.00; the Mental Health kit, $1.25). 

Two items have recently been added to 
AAUW’s extensive study material in the 
arts. They are Stage Design in Our Time 
(25¢) and The Dance (25¢), effectively 
designed reprints of two JOURNAL arts 
features, including both text and pictures. 
They are recommended as _ preliminary 
““gate openers” to study for those who 
may be unfamiliar with these two arts. 

Complete publication lists are avail- 
able in the following fields Legislation, 
Education, International Relations, Social 
and Economic Issues, Status of Women, 
Radio-Television and the 
Arts. You may easily obtain the lists free 
of charge by writing to the Secretary for 
Publications here at Headquarters. (Or- 
ders for the publications themselves should 
enclose the cost 


Fellowships, 


of the items ordered.) 
Branch chairmen may obtain as many 
free copies of the publications lists as 
they deem necessary. 
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Colorado ** Learnshops”’ 


Are state meetings fun as well as produc- 
tive? The Colorado State Division decided 
they could be and instituted a series of 
*“*Learnshops” with this end in mind 

A typical Colorado learnshop day was 
divided into two periods, with leadership 
being stressed in the morning session and 
program in the afternoon. A team of lead- 
ers supervised proceedings and each per- 
son present was asked to contribute perti- 
nent information as subjects arose. State 
officers and chairmen served as consult- 
ants. 

The morning session began with a skit 
presented by volunteers who acted as a 
““nominating committee” for the Wonder- 
town Branch. The rest of the group were 
divided into sections to observe particular 
roles or group processes. 

After presentation of the skit, each ob- 
server section discussed its reactions and 
made a report to the entire group. These 
reports led to a discussion of leaders 
with reference to such topics as choice, 
duties, and desired qualities. 

The question “What makes your AAUW 
branch program either good or ineffec- 
tive?” was then answered in writing by 
each participant and from these answers 
six were chosen by the leader team as hav- 
ing significance for the entire group. 

The afternoon session was divided into 
six sections, each discussing one of the 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


six answers. The entire group then re- 
convened and received a report from each 
section. General discussion followed. 
Colorado’s recipe for a good learnshop: 
Understanding a particular program’s 
purpose, emphasis on discussion rather 
than “speechifying,” a co-operative leader 
team, and participants eager to work to- 
gether on mutual problems of importance. 


Local Arts Resources 


An awareness of the need to stimulate in- 
terest in the arts in relation to community 
resources spurred several branch art 
groups last year. 

For the Houston (Texas) 
Branch held a general meeting based on a 
panel discussion on “The Role of the Arts 
in Creating a Complete Culture.” Panel 


members consisted of the Literary Editor 


instance, 


of a newspaper, the manager of the local 
symphony, and the directors of a theater 
group and a contemporary arts museum. 

Panelists at a Lexington, Kentucky, 
general meeting discussed their commu- 
nity’s arts resources: available art classes, 
residual collections, imported special ex- 
hibitions, architectural heritage, public 
school training in the playing of musical 
instruments, opportunities for orchestral 
performance, the wide range of activities 
of the community concert association, 
public libraries, and public lectures by 
prominent writers. 





FROM THE BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


Long Range Testing Program 


The University of Delaware has been con- 
ducting an intensive testing program of 
high school seniors throughout the entire 
state to identify talented young people. 
The Delaware branches of AAUW, realiz- 
ing the importance of such testing and 
guidance in recognizing gifted students, 
and motivating them to go to college, are 
participating in the project by contribut- 
ing test administrators. 

The exams are on two levels of diffi- 
culty, differentiating between students 
taking college preparatory courses and 
those taking non-college subjects. They 
cover the usual fields and also include a 
new listening test. In addition, the stu- 
dents are asked to complete a confiden- 
tial questionnaire concerning work habits 
and attitudes toward school and college. 
These young people will be followed up 
from time to time. The tests will make 
possible a long range study of attitudes, 
activities, learning habits, and teaching 
methods. 

This co-operative action began prior to 
similar recommendations on the national 
level. The Delaware Division feels that 
its work could serve as a useful model for 
other AAUW branches to follow. 


Good School Boards Mean Work 


Maintenance of a board of education free 
from political influence is often a difficult 
and continuing battle. With. the realiza- 
tion that many politically dominated 
boards are negative in character, the Troy 
(N.Y.) Branch was instrumental in the 
election of a nonpartisan woman — inci- 
dentally an AAUW member — to their 
local board. This new board member man- 
aged to open board meetings to the public 
and was successful to some extent in ob- 
taining other reforms. 

In 1957, the local political parties 
dropped all pretense of nonpartisanship 
and openly supported one of the school 
board candidates. The branch, continuing 
to play a dynamic part, held a meeting at 


which both candidates were invited to ex 
press their views, sent out branch bulk 

tins urging all members to vote, and had 
watchers at the polls. 

The branch is now supporting the 
League of Women Voters in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consult with the 
state Department of Education on the 
problem of voting irregularities. 

Along with PTA, the League, and the 
Troy Teachers the Troy 
Branch continues to send two representa 
tives to each board meeting, both to keep 
itself informed and to indicate public 
interest in board actions. 


Ass« lat ion, 


Libraries and Legislation 


The Library Services Act, which was sup- 
ported by AAUW, was passed by the 
Eighty-third and _ forty-five 
states and two territories have already 
taken advantage of it. Utah, however, has 
been slow in the development of state li- 
braries and AAUW branches are continu- 
ing their work of many years to gain 
support for such services in that state. 
Some progress made last year, 
when the state legislature established a 
library agency and appointed a state li- 


Congress 


was 


brarian. Utah branches are now trying to 
arouse public interest in the passage of an 
enabling law, so that the state may take 
advantage of the Library Act by providing 
the necessary matching funds. 


ROCKEFELLER 
could afford to pay exorbitant prices for 
vitamins. Can you? Save up to 60%. We 
buy direct from 100 year old manu factur- 
er. 20 element formula. 100 capsules— 
$3.15. With this ad, $3.00 cash or check. 


MACNEAL & DASHNAU 
P.O. Box 3651-U_ Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AAS2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Helpful Hints 


“TL led three lives” has a new connotation 
for the Glenside (Pa.) Branch. A year ago, 
they conceived the idea of writing a book- 
let, Degrees for Daughters, based on the 
premise that modern women do lead three 
lives and 
and professional 


home family, community, 
and that a college edu- 
cation will make a well-adjusted combina- 
tion of the three much easier. 

The booklet places emphasis on the ne- 
cessity of planning ahead for college, both 
financially and academically. Many help- 
ful hints about choosing the institution 
best suited to the individual are included, 
along with names of colleges, location, 
sizes, probable cost, and scholarship op- 
portunities. 

The booklet is now complete and 2700 
copies have already been distributed to 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grade girls in 
surrounding school districts as well as 
principals, guidance counselors, superin- 
and local school 


tendent s of schools, 


KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION 


You will find the 
terial, available at He 


interesting and informative. 


INVESTMENT IN CREATIVE SCHOLAR- 


fully the gra 


4FOr 


in AAUW f story 


Order prepaid from Secretary for Publications, 
AAUW, 1634 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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boards. The project turned out to be a 
community enterprise in that many of the 
local businesses helped underwrite the 
cost of publication. 

Further information about the booklet 
may be obtained from Mrs. Robert Monta, 
1151 Jericho Rd., Abington, Pa. 


Vedieval Art Studied 


In 1956-57, several Pennsylvania branches 
made use of a study outline on the arts 
of the Middle Ages prepared the year be- 
fore by the State Arts Chairman. Some 
used this as a basis for a year’s study pro- 
gram; others centered a single general 
meeting around the subject. 

The Allentown (Pa.) Branch fitted the 
plan into existing study groups. The an- 
tiques group studied medieval metals; 
the literature group presented resumes of 
medieval writing; the art history group 
gave papers on that era with the aid of 
colored slides; the music group used the 
RCA records entitled “The History of 
Music in Sound” to learn about the music 
of the Middle Ages. 

A slightly different approach was taken 
by the Valley Forge Branch. The group 
as a whole studied the various arts as out- 
lined in the state chairman’s syllabus. 
Each member read the same material in 
preparation for each monthly meeting and 
colored slides were rented from the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 


The **Normal”’ Adolescent 


An extensive study of “‘the average child”’ 
was made by the Menlo-Atherton (Calif.) 
Branch last year, encompassing such top- 
ics as physical, emotional, and mental 
development and a child’s relation to 
his school and home environments. 

As a simultaneous project, the branch 
co-operated with other groups in sponsor- 
ing a series of lectures on parent-child 
relationships. The purpose of the series 
was to give parents insight into the sig- 
nificance of the adolescent years and the 
influence of childhood experiences on per- 
sonality development. 








FROM THE BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


Live Long and Like It 


“Live Long and Like It” was the subject 
of a two-day workshop sponsored by the 
Columbia (S.C.) Branch. Presented in 
co-operation with the Opportunity School, 
the conference dealt with the problems 
of senior citizens. 

The keynote address, “Aging in Amer- 
was made by Dr. Clark Tibbitts 
(see page 149). Aspects of aging discussed 
at the workshop included health, employ- 
ment, family relations, recreation, and 
continued service to the community. 

An important result of the meeting 
was the formation by South Carolina of a 
Committee on Aging, which will eventu- 
ally include at least one representative 
from each county in the state. 


ica, 


TV Guide for Teachers 


The California State Division of AAUW 
has been interested for many years in the 
development of television as an educa- 
tional medium. Some years ago it inaugu- 
rated “Leaves and Dials,” a program de- 
signed to improve the reading and viewing 
habits of pre-teenagers, and at the same 
time made an extensive study of chil- 
dren’s TV habits (JourNAL, January 
1955). The Hanford (Calif.) Branch has 
used TV to enhance its annual reading 
contest (JOURNAL, March 1956). 

These consistent efforts on behalf of 
educational TV have resulted in a call 
from the Educational Television Research 
Association to the California Division to 
tabulate and evaluate educational TV 
shows produced in the San Francisco Bay 
area. This association, representing all 
superintendents of schools in the nine 
Bay area counties, will use the listing to 
acquaint teachers with available educa- 
tional programs and to stimulate interest 
in using TV as a teaching aid. 

As the program is set up, a station will 
be assigned to each branch in the area 
by a committee of AAUW 


evaluation forms will be supplied, and 


members, 


station managers will provide the branches 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with stondards invites your attention. No con 
descending, misleading promises, no high-pressure sales 
devices—such as you may already have experienced. Just 
honest, selective subsidy publishing, by book people— 
which is rare enough! 


Write or mail your manuscript directly: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.— One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new 
writers. If your work is ready for publication, send 
for booklet J — it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st 
St., New York 1. (Midwest Office: 220 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago.) 


with pre-broadcast information. Lists of 
worth-while educational programs will be 
mailed each month from the branches to 
the AAUW committee for compilation 
into a master list, which will be sent to the 
Educational Television Research Associa- 


tion for publication and subsequent dis- 
tribution to approximately twenty thou- 
sand teachers in the area. 


Handbook for 
BRANCH LEADERS 


e Invaluable hints for successful 
program planning 


e Working plans for a dynamic 
organization 


e Convenient guide to resources 
available at Headquarters 


e Easy-to-understand charts of 
branch structure and legisla- 
tive procedure 


50 cents prepaid from 


AAUW Secretary for Publications 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Headquarters mail 





Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW views. 


Language Handicap Overcome 


I am sure that you will be interested in the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree received by my 
wife, Frances Bartlett Kinne, at the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt this past July. Since she is 
the first Armed Forces dependent to accom- 
plish this since World War IT there has been 
a considerable amount of publicity in Europe 
as well as the United States. Dr. Kinne is also 
one of the first 
degree at the university. Her thesis is now 
being published here in Germany. 

Dr. Kinne is a Member-at-Large of AAUW, 
and during our tours of duty in China, Japan, 
and Europe she has enjoyed following the 
JouRNAL and the activities of AAUW very 
closely. 


Americans to secure such a 


My wife spoke no German when she came to 
Europe with me in 1955 and passed her exami- 
nations in German cum laude in July, which 
should provide an incentive to other students. 

— Harry L. Kinng, Jr. 
Colonel, U.S. Army 


Singular Light of Accomplishment 


Though I have always considered the JouRNAL 
the most valuable dividend of my membership 
in AAUW, the October issue is so outstanding 
in content, and in vision and purpose, that 
I cannot pass my copy on without conveying 
my congratulations and appreciation. 


[I have underlined it copiously before loaning 
it to the program cliairman for ideas for next 
year’s program of a literary club to which I 
belong. Every article is replete with inspiring 
material. I've never read the equal of Dr. 
Payne-Gaposchkin’s essay on our stellar sys- 
tem. It is scarcely fair to single her out, except 
that her niche has a singular light of accom- 
plishment for scholarly women. 

CATHERINE DoyLe 
East Lansing, Mich. 


High Marks for Fellowships 


The October JourNAL has wonderful Fellow- 

ship material in it, especially Dr. White’s 

article. I brought each page to the attention of 
our group. 

— ConsTANCE VULLIAM) 

Parkville (Mo.) Branch 


Status Committee Resolution 


The Status of Women Committee at its annual 
meeting passed the following resolution: 
“‘Resolved that we express our appreciation 
to the Editor for the attention which has been 
given to status materials in the JourNAL and 
express our interest in the continued publica- 
tion of materials in this area as over-all plans 
and space permit.” 
— YsaBEL Forker, Chairman 
Status of Women Committee 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP; 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization—MISS MARY H. SMITH 
(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 
Orders for publications —SECRETARY Ff PUBLI- 
ATION 
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Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on page 140 of this 
JOURNAL.) 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 


awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


Journal Editor, public relations —MISS ELIZABETH 
PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 








Vision 


With a Practical 


Approach 


“ir 


SINCERELY believe that for a plan to be workable the conditions in the field 
l and the attitudes of the membership in the field must be thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated.” wrote Dr. Irma E. Voigt, who underlined her faith in 
the “workability” and importance of our Fellowship Program with a bequest of 
more than $8000. 


Dr. Voigt’s vigor, wise human sympathy, vision, and practical approach 
brought many significant benefits to AAUW. She served as Director of the 
Northeast Central Region, on the national Board of Directors, as Ohio State 
Division President, and as president of the Athens (Ohio) Branch. 


Her thirty-six years as Dean of Women at Ohio University, her presidency of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, and her two years as chairman of 
the American Council for Guidance and Personnel Associations give us further 
insight into the breadth of her immense vitality and her dedication to high 
educational standards. 


A native of Illinois, Dr. Voigt attended both Illinois State Normal University 
and the University of Illinois. She taught in the Illinois public schools before 
assuming the post of first Dean of Women at Ohio University. Her work as dean 
led her to coauthorship of two books: Deans at Work and Undergraduates and 
Housing College Students. She also served on the editorial board of the magazine 
Occupations. 


The bequest from Dr. Voigt was made directly to the Athens Branch. “To ob- 
tain the best benefit and advantages” from the trust, the branch has turned it 


over to the Fellowship Endowment Fund of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowship Endowment 
Fund of the American Association of University Women 
to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 


Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 
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QUES 


Questions—the right questions—can be of crucial importance. And each issue of 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR raises new and vital questions. 
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Questions in the Spring Issue 


What changes must take place in American attitudes if communism is to be contested effectively? 


The Devil and Soviet Russia by HAROLD J. BERMAN 


Is Germany shifting from anti-Semitism to philo-Semitism? 
Germany's New Flagellants by ALFRED WERNER 
MARGARET MEAD, in reply to DR. WERNER, discusses the German attitude toward individual 


and collective responsibility. 


Is the contemporary trend toward conformity as harmful as it is often portrayed? 
Comfort and Fun by DANIEL LERNER 


Would the development of an aristocracy destroy American democracy or revive American culture? 


Nobility and the United States by OSCAR MANDEL 


Special Introductory Offer | The American Scholar Dept. D-1 
3 1811 Q Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Spring Issue Please send me the Spring 1958 issue without 


charge and enter my subscription for the term 

checked 
FREE VY, year $2 O 2 years $7 
1 year $4 O 3 years $9 


payment enclosed J please bill 


The new Spring issue will be sent free with each Name... 
subscription to THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR entered Address 
now. Don’t delay. Order your copy immediately. 





